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a Tr 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
- _> — 

HE week has not beer eventful, but then it has been sunny, 

and sunshine is just now the most effective rate in aid. The 
difference between a good harvest and a bad one is worth as 
much as the cotton trade; and farmers, vexed by abundance of 
rain, are recovering their confidence in Providence and their 
leases. The reports from the provinces indicate a good average 
harvest, the first alarm in France seems to have been un- 
founded, the American crop will be ample, and the tidings 
from Odessa do not cheer the speculators for a rise. To all 
appearance God spares us in this coming terrible winter that 
last misery of dear bread, and with food in plenty, and other 
interests flourishing, England can support Lancashire without 
a ruinous strain, and without exerting her strength to extend 
the area of slavery. 





The House of Commons has taken the Lancashire legislation 
into its own hands, out of the somewhat incompetent hands of 
the Government, and a very neat piece of legislative work 
it has made. The effect is this, that when the cost of 
relief in any parish exceeds three shillings in the pound, the 
guardians may charge the cost of the excess on the common 
fund of the Union, and the Union may apply to the Poor-law 
Board for power to borrow, which, if granted, will enable 
it to borrow on condition of repaying by equal annual 
instalments, not more than seven in number. If, without 
exercising this power, or in spite of exercising it, the rates 
have amounted to five shillings in the pound, the excess of 
expenditure may be charged, with the consent of the Poor-law 
Board, on the other Unions of the county. Hence the first 
resource will be the borrowing power; the second, the wealth 
ot the county at large. This change has been effected almost 
entirely by the efforts of the Lancashire men, but not with- 
out the hearty support of some of the leaders of the Tory 
party. 





The Bishop of Oxford has ordered the insertion of one para- 
graph and two pauses in the Morning Service. The paragraph 
is to come in at the end of the Nicene Creed, and is a request to 
the congregation to pray silently to the God “who is the 
author of peace and lover of concord,” to promote peace, 
Christian unity, and fellowship ‘among our brethren in Ame- 
rica.” The pauses to allow of this silent prayer are to come, 
one after the suffrage in the Litany, “that it may please 
Thee to give to all nations unity, peace, and concord,” the 


other, in the prayer ‘‘for all sorts and conditions of men,” after 


the words “‘we commend to thy fatherly goodness all those 
who are any way distressed in mind, body, or estate.” In the 
actual crisis at hand it would have been at least as suitable 


for a Wilberforce to request the congregation to ask the God 
“*whose service is perfect freedom,” to pray also forthat procla- 
mation of “ liberty to the captive,” which is to mark the 
“acceptable year of the Lord ;”’ and for this purpose to order a 
pause after the “suffrage in the Litany,” “ that it may please 
Thee to show Thy pity to all prisoners and captives.” Where 
the father prayed that God would “ break every yoke,” the 
son beseeches Him to smooth over the difficulty. His 
pedigree is merged in his pietism. The Bishop is no doubt 
stronger in him than the son. 


The American civil war has obviously reached its crisis. 
The battles on the Chickahominy have encouraged all the 
friends of the South, and the border states are full of 
guerillas. Places as far north as Newburgh, on the frontier 
of Indiana, are said to be threatened, while cities like Louis- 
ville are calling anxiously for help. Vicksburg has not been 
captured ; General Curtis has been driven out of Arkansas, 
and rumours are current of armies marching on Harper's 
Ferry. The Confederate Gencrals are said tohave planneda new 
offensive movement, and everywhere within the South are 
signs of new vigour and hope. On the other hand, the North 
is almost inclined to pause, enlistment is very slow, and there 
is a ery for measures still undefined, and men whom nobody 
names. This spirit may be but the momentary lassitude pro- 
duced by over excitement; but unless it passes away the war 
will degenerate into a kind of chronic disease. Meliora spero 
is the utmost that men who love truth can say. 


General Forey has sailed, not one whit too soon. All the 
accounts from Mexico tend to the same conclusion, that the 
position of the French at Orizaba, though tenable, is danger- 
ous in the extreme. The country is rising fast to drive out 
the invader; Almonte is hopelessly discredited even among his 
former comrades ; no party assists the French,—unless Marquez 
may be held to represent the party of plunder; and the Mexi- 
can soldiers, though badly led, still do die in the field. More, 
by the side of the corpses are found new American breech- 
loading rifles, swpplies of which may be introduced ad libitum 
overland, or vid Acapulco. General de Lorencez, who seems 
equal to his position, can only feed his troops by supplies 
brought by sea; and though he has defeated a battalion com- 
manded by General Ortega, still the loss of every man is, till 
reinforcements arrive, irreparable. The troops ought to be in 
Vera Cruz by 30th August, but even then they have te cross 
the Terra Caliente. A thousand good Arab horsemen would 
at the moment be almost worth them all. 





The committee selected to arrange a memorial to the Prinee 


| Consort have reported in favour of a double design, an “ archi- 


tectural base for groups of sculpture” to be erected intHyde 
Park, opposite the Coalbrookdale Gates, and a large hall for 
scientific mectings near the Horticultural Society's gardens. 
The plan seems a very bad one. The memorials suggested 





would not recall the Prince, they open great facilities to 
| jobbery, and they would cost more than the funds subscribed 
fallow. A monument to a Prince should be — simple, 
single, and stately, none of which epithets can by possibility 
be attached to this design. Suggestion, however, if the ques- 
tion is once re-opened, is sure to be endless, and the decision 
had better be left once more to the Queen. 


| M. Planat de la Faye, who accompanied Napoleon on board 


| the Bellerophon, has just published a pamphlet which may 
provean important contribution to history. It contains the 
letters addressed to him by Pauline Bonaparte, deseribing the 
intrigues current at Rome against the family which had taken 
refuge there. Cardinal Fesch, it seems, was his nephew’s 
| bitterest foe, and author of most of the persecutions ascribed 
by Frenchmen to Sir iludson Lowe. This priest so worked 
ou the mind of Madame Meére, that she actually believed 
Napoleon had been carried by angels away from St. Helena, 
and that all letters from him were forgeries, and the British 
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a 
reports infamous lics. The object seems to have been to | followers, and organising some expedition, which the French 
convince Napoleon that he was deserted even by his own | Government cither believes, oraffects to believe, directed againg 
mother, and so punish him for having abolished the temporal | Kome. Italian regulars have been ordered to Sicily, Frene) 
power. Rome never forgives, and irom 1805 the Papacy has ships are sent to cruise before Civita Vecchia, and Rattazyj 
maintained an internecine war with the House of Bonaparte, | threatens officials who even listen to Garibaldi with guy. 
which its Head has certainly not forgotten. mary dismissal. To calm spectators the project seems toy 

en — }wad even for an enthusiast, for if French troops are once 

The Due @’Aumale has published two letters addressed to | attacked, Napoleon cannot withdraw, and if Garibaldi enters 
him by the Prince de Joinville, describing the battles on the Rome they must in the end be attacked. Italy cannot - 
Chickahominy. There is very little in them except some | yet, hope to meet France in the field, and a premature more. 
praise of the gallantry of the Count de Paris and Duke de ment would embolden the Emperor to declare the Italian 
Chartres. The object of publishing them appears to be to | Kingdom a danger, and insist on tke terms of Villatranca as 
account for the haste with which the Princes quitted the | the only eudurable compromise 


Army of the Potomac, and the object is not attaimed. The 
’ 





Prince, indeed, talks of a “foreed departure,” and consoles | The Pope has aroused a new foe, and in a quarter he little 
himself with the thought that it was not made while the | expected to find one. The theologians of South Germany, and 
army was in a critical position; but he offers no explanation | especially of Munich (the head-quarters of ultramontane 
of the “foree” to which he alludes. There can be no doubt | fecling), are irritated with the Index. They say they will 
of the opinion of Europe; the Princes were not bound to | read what they like, that the Pope has declared war on Catholic 
engage in the war, but being in it they ought not to have | learning, and that they intend to forward a strong remonstranee 
quitted the army just after a most severe defeat. Noblesse | to Rome. Of course the Pope cannot give way, and in a con. 
oblige; and nothing but dangerous sickness or a summons | test with his owndivines even thedapanese Martyrs can seareely 
from France could justify so sudden a change of purpose just | give him the victory. It isan unexpected attack, and after aj] 


when perseverance might have served the cause they had, of | not a fair one. The Pope is not much behind many of the 
their own will, adopted. evangelical clergy in London, who, only this month, debated 


aanaes aad : 
The new Game Law was, we fear, but too likely to pass | wanes Ceeitiem as — — — ay - Wesleyans, 
its third reading last night, too late for our ledaninn = ay a ng: v0 ge 3 gh leaggeer he +. 
The country gentlemen have decided that rabbits are game, ben vor’ _— my P oor sail fe oo "libent bes Bee * 
and that pheasants’ eggs can be poached. The measure has rey rear sia yg woe Nag a 4] = a ae peueeeger es 
been well fought by the forlorn hope of the Liberal party, but ¥ ers yy lo wa - 1 a : a een ae he ft ser es — 
if it pass, as we fear, it is on the hustings that its repeal will | odie dene : epee bes EE aN Sana tae 
be decided. Already angry correspondences between members | er —_—_—___—_— 
and constituents on the subject are beginning to multiply, | The report widely circulated last week of a reverse sus- 
and the tenant: farmers mutter vengeance on the Tory party. | tained at Shanghai is not borne out by the news. ‘Two small 
The Liberal party owe much to Sir Baldwin Leighton for the | detachments lett in possession of two isolated posts, were 
electric shock which he has given to their weakest supporters. | threatened by the Taepings, and it was necessary to march the 
He will probably infuse a new vitality into their decaying | whole allied force to their. relief. They were, however, 
organization. withdrawn in safety, and little apprehension need be enter- 
Mr. Gladstone, on Saturday last, made_an eloquent speech | = eg corsage Lesage - seed —— the 
on Islington-green in favour of Sir Hugh Myddelton, who led | Cree, Gp Marines, and She ee 7 = ~s wn rae 5,000 
the New River into London, and Sir Morton Peto, who | ™°2 available for the defence of t 1e place, with a fleet to 
erects his predecessor’s statue. Mr. Gladstone ascended to | support them, and more artillery than they can manage. 
the origin of physical science, which he observed to be | ety ep _ — ry ace hope to contend 
identical with that of mental science, and evidently regretted paing tee aac _ : — on pcteane: Ahegey ye ones rege of the 
the divorce which had taken place in modern times. Cer- | 5° 1418 useless to stop the supplies. The people of Shanghai, 
tainly from Thales, and his mystical-moist theories of life, | therefore, are cate, but it scems probable that trade will for a 
to Sir Morton Peto, and his practical drinking fountains, the | ——s hg ey, wach - ‘ ~— ; oe bw debute of 
interval is great indeed. Nor will even Sir Hugh Myddelton | aa » bya aa ae hate. os x eal ‘aa E: 1 — r 
supply any effectual link; for the adventurous-practical ator dene oy eee 5 - a eens er eee Russe 
genius can scarcely be said to supply an effectual tie between ta per ne . simon ¥ a uinted that if defence failed, ‘ graver 
speculative philosophy and Sir Morton Peto. Ser Cee aes. 








The bombardment of Belgrade has produced a Congress, 
which is now sitting in Constantinople to settle the Servian 
claims. The Powers, it is suid, have laid down with some 
| formality the principles on which they intend to act, and we 

- : regret to see that the British principle is simply the status quo. 
fifteen, many below that age. These poor youths begin work | W. I esis, te sg Gr 85 
o* : e are to support the Mussulman rule, not only agaist 
when other people go to bed, about 11 o’clock at night.| .. OD ettedy lila tn tenet 2 set alte Raoul “ws 
Thov make dough for three-quarters of an hour—a very tough externa attac »w uch 1s Just, 1 not over W ise, but against the 
_ Arges ety, sag cane : ’-). © | Christians of Turkey; to prohibit revolution as well as 
labour. They then sleep for two hours on the kneading- | : : Par Pee ‘ 
m2 . : aaa . }conquest. Surely the Roumans have as much right, if they 
board. Then follow five hours of unremitting work in all aoa : : gas “ihe. soe 

. : ‘ wee. Tape . choose, to reject the Mussulman yoke, as the Italians to throw off 

the baking processes, followed by the distribution of the ene ; r ae Ta Me “Bie i 
T's - the yoke of Austria, and if their development is stopped by the 
loaves and rolls all over the town, which lasts until any hour! 2 : re. Ooms ae ¢ , 
, See sword what becomes of non-intervention? ‘The balance of 

between 1 and 6 p.m. Thus a journeyman baker frequently | 3 r . “gmt 
A ; af ? : ches -) | power depends perhaps on the independence of Turkey, but 
works from 11 in the night to 6 in the following evening, with | 5) 4 j d d . ial ; : Pian “es 

1 cee ait Gere Denti Meee eeadialnd ag ery t 1at Independence is not involved in the dominance of « class. 
only an imterval of two hours sleep, snatched upon a hare The fi d Christian kingd ‘ the D: be would he ius 
1 1 Whet reeuler sloop they may act besides is in| 1e free an iristian kingdom of the Danube would be just 

: 3 ager Drage. a anita as independent as the despotic and Mahomedan Sultan of 
places where no dog could live without becoming | (), 4 ela eal e mneet deck tether ohio ssi’ alan 
cri led ] lise: ‘ ee de street . = 1-l le ler ] 4 onstuh nop e, and a grea eu xetter able to wa alone, 

ppled and diseased—under streets, in coal-holes, under the 
kitchen stairs, in the basement of filthy buildings and under-| — Some surprise has been excited by the apparent tendency 
ground arches, unventilated, infested with vermin, and ren- | jp our export trade to the United States to recover during 
dered pestilential by the adjacent sewerage. It is proposed | the month of June. F 


J or example, we find— 
that no youth under eighteen should be employed except | Sleens cueee Stun Som, 


‘The Report onthe grievancescomplained of by the Journeymen 
Bakers discloses a more than usually hideous state of operative | 
degradation. There are 2,000 bakehouses in London, and | 
14,000 journcymen bakers, 2,000 of whom are not much over 


between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., to place the bakchouses under | 1860 1861 1862 
inspection and the operation of the Nuisance Act, and to bring yards yards yards 
them within reach of the “Food Adulterations” provisions. | Cotton manufactures exported to 475.406 _. 3878075 
if the journeymen bakers would only strike, they might have | the United States ............04. 8,163,720 ++ 475,406 ... nye 
ll th : a poe  - = Koa a E | LiMOM ceccoc cece cccccscscccvescosseece 2,040,880 ... 176,047 ... 3,372,907 
all they want, for London is at their merey. Unfortunately, he lat aggre Sas , 

angi Jl ae ; le ain tensile Tateeiam eal 
they have almost lost the sense of their own wretchedness. BO MNWOE Stticle GROWING & poritive increase om Che sane 


eignenasinciarenbiai month in 1860. The same may be remarked of several 

Italy is talking of Garibaldi, who seems more than inclined | other of our exports thither, and hence it is argued that our 
to declare war on Louis Napoleon. In a second violent speech, | trade had begun to revive in spite of the war, and that this 
delivered at Marsala, he denounces the Emperor as thief, | newly-passed protection-tariff is the only obstacle to its 
usurper, and traitor, and calls on Italy to cease her appeals | revival. We fear, however, that the appearance of revival, 
to his justice, and spring to arms. He is, moreover, enlisting | which is strictly limited to June, was simply in anticipation of 
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this Protection tariff, and merely proves that merchants then 


sought to stock their warehouses before the new and ruinous 
tal . 4 + 

duty had been imposed. In general, except in cotton goods, 
thanks to the French treaty, the new trade-returns show no 
it depression, and with France our trade is rapidly in- 





gre: 
ereasins- 


THE WEEK ABROAD. | 
EK | 





France.—The Emperor is still at Vichy, occupied with out-door 
amusements, his long-delayed life of Julius Caesar, and the Roman, | 
Mexican, and Am rican questions. On the first, it is reported that | 
he is about to aldress a circular to the European Powers, demanding 
a congress for the final settlement of Italy. ‘Phe impossibility of a | 
manent occupation of Rome will be strongly poimted out, and | 
urope asked to decide in the interests of peace. ‘There is probably | 
little truth in the report, which is started about once a month, and | 
which is opposed to the fact that the vote of a congress will not influ- 
ence the priests. From Mexico the intelligence received is imy ortant. | 
The Mexican General Zaragoza, on the 12th June, addressed a | 
letter to General de Lorencez, requiring time to capitulate, which | 
was met, of course, by a brief and very dignified refusal. "The | 
General had no power to enter into such a negotiation. General | 
Zaragoza then collected his troops for an attack, on 15th June, 
but asudden raid from Orizaba dispersed his advanced-guard under 
General Ortega, with the loss of 250 men. ‘Lhe position is regarded 
as tenable till reinforeements arrive, and General Forey left Cher- | 
bourg with 2000 men, for Mexico, on Wednesday. He takes with 
him, it is said, full powers, and will, by the cold weather, be in 
command of at least 15,000 effectives. It is again stated that 
the French Government, dismayed at the suffering inflicte] on its 
Britain to intervene in the | 





own subjects, is pressing Great | 
American civil war; and an absurd story has been circulated in | 
Paris of a proposal to add Canada to the North, and Mexico to the | 
South, and so create two great powers on the American continent. 
England is to give away her possessions for no reason, and France 
to conquer Mexico for the benefit of a foreign oligarchy. 
} 


Prussta.—We have given elsewhere a full account of the ques- 
tion now interesting all Germany—the offer of Austria to join the 
The Prussian Parliament has been | 


Zollverein on conditions. 
| 


occupied with the French treaty, and discussing out of doors 
various plans for the reduction of the military budget. No loss 
than seven have been brought forward, and the Liberals appear 
unable to agree on a plan. ‘The Budget does not come on till the 
last week in August, and no one has any idea how the inevitable 
vote for reductions will be met. Opinion seems to incline to con- 
cessions on the part of the Ministry ; but in that case General von 
Roon, the Minister at War, will quit the Cabinet. It is held | 
in Prussia that the lateness of the vote as regards the Session will | 
enable the King to retire from his position with dignity. He can | 
keep in the Ministry during the recess, and gradually weed them | 
out, without appearing to give away in terms to a popular vote. | 





The Crown Prince has made, it is said, a liberal speech at Konigs- | 
berg, but it is not yet reported. 
Avstria.—No news whatever has been received this week. 


IraLy.—Italian interest is concentrated on Garibaldi, who, on 
19th July, made at Marsala a second speech against the Emperor, 
in which he called him a tyrant, an usurper, and a traitor. | 
The people responded with cries of ** Rome or death!” It appears 
certain that Garibaldi is levying men, who throng to him in Sicily 
from all parts of Italy, that he has some expedition on hand, and | 
that the Government either cannot or will not restrain him. ‘The | 
popular belicf is obviously that his object is to land on the Roman 
seaboard, and stir up insurrection. ‘Lhisisalsothe French view, and 
five or six armed vessels have beensent to cruise off the coast of Civita 
Vecchia, and the garrison of Rome placed on the alert. ‘The 
Romans expect him to land at Corneto, whence he can reach the 
mountains. Our readers will find in our French letter an able de- 
fence of Garibaldi’s proceedings, which, however, appear to our- 
selves dictated by passion rather than policy. He cannot hope to 
defeat France by a popular rising, and if he crosses bayonets with 
French troops, he must defeat her, or place Italy at Napoleon's 
mercy. Perhaps he hopes to stir up a general revolution, move- 
ments breaking out in France, Italy, Hungary, and ‘Turkey all at 
once—a fear entertained also by the absolutist courts ; but the | 
project, in any case, seems wild. It is to be noted that the priests | 
in Sicily support Garibaldi, partly, no doubt, from the Italian | 
fecling always so strong in the island, but partly, also, we fear, under 
orders from Rome, which hopes to produce a quarrel between 
Italy and Napoleon. 





Turkry.—England has, it is said, consented to a congress at 
Constantinople on the Servian question, and La Parriv publishes | 
a statement of the principles laid down by each Power, which is so 
important that we give it in extenso:—*'The representative of 
England declared that the Cabinet of London would support, as 
the absolute object of its policy, the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, even the interests of the Christian subjects of 
lurkey being, compared with this principle, a secondary question. | 
France, by its Plenipotentiary, has expressed quite the opposite | 


|of the Exchequer taking part in the ceremony. Mr. 


land advancement, 


Emperor, While the representative of Austria supported the ideas 
expressed by Sir 1. Bulwer, though in more qualified terms, as to 
the future of the Christian subjects of Turkey, Prince Labanoff, 
in the name of Russia, adhered to the view held by France.”* We 
regret to believe that this statement is correct, and that England 
will oppose the formation of an independent Danubian kingdom. 
It is said that the Sultan’s Government has already exhausted the 
last loan raised in England in the operations against Montenegro. 


Cuixa.—The «lied forces have retired upon Shanghai. It 
appears that small commands were left at Cardeen and 
singpoo, the two fortified places captured carly in May, and 
the ‘Taepings again surrounded them. An effort was made 
about May 2sth to relieve Curdeen, but the force sent in boats, 
15 Punjau'ee, and 17 Murines, was to small, and had to retire 
with the loss of their fie'd-picce, their bouts, and three men 
killed. A second expedition on 24th May was snecessful, and 

1 garrison of Ca:deen was withdrawn. The whole force is 
now in Shanghai, end numbers, French, Sikhs, Marines, and 
British troops, about 5,000 men—a force sufficient to p orect the 
city, which i, rapidly filling with Chinese flying jor potection, 
By the late-t accounts (3:d June) the Admiral intended to 
wait before commencing further operations 

America.—The latest intelligence from America is to the 19th 
July, and is of some importance. General Halleck has been 
summoned to Washington to take command of the armies of the 
Union, but apparently without superseding General McClellan, 
who retiins the command of the army of the Potomac. He is, how- 
ever, severely attacked. Mr. Chandler, for example, stated in the 
Senate the result of the inquiries of a Committee into the conduct of 
the war. Ile read from the testimony of John ‘Tucker, Assistant- 
Secretary of War, who testified that prior to the 5th of April 
120,000 men were sent down to MeClellan ; then Franklin's divi- 
ion was sent, 12,000 more; the Ist of June, M‘Call’s division, 
10,000: more, and about that time 11,000 from Baltimore and 
Fortress Monroe ; and last June Shield’s division, about 5,000, wer 
sent, making a total of 158,000 men, sent to General McClellan 
prior to the engagements before Kichmond. General Mecigs 
(QJuartermaster-General, had corroborated this statement, and Mr. 
Chandler believed that the men had been lost chiefly by disease 
caused by digging trenches. ‘The statement excited great sensa- 
tion, and the popular feeling is rising fast against McClellan, who 
still, however, retains the confidence of his soldiers. He continues 
inactive, protected by the gunboats, and by the heavy losses in- 
flicted on the South. It is rumoured, but not proved, that General 
Jackson, with the army which he carried to the assistance of Rich- 
mond, is in the valley of the Shenandoah again, and bent on 
attacking Winchester. Recruiting goes on slowly, and large 
bodies of men have joined the Federal General, who, how- 
ever, will apparently not be attacked. From the West, 
the reports which dribble in are of a sinister character. Gene- 
ral Beauregard’s army is said to be still collected in great 
force at Chatanooga, waiting till the fall of the rivers de- 


prives the Federals of the aid of their gunboats, and attacks are 


reported from Missouri, ‘Tennessee and Kentucky. General 
Morgan, for example, was marching on Louisville, Kentucky, and 
Henderson, on the Northern frontier of the State, had been seized. 
Ohio, even, was threatened, and there was alarm in Cincinnati. 
Some of these statements are probably incorrect, but there seems 
to be great danger of an accession of Southern feeling in the 
Border States. Mr. Lincoln has just offered them an act under 
which, if they will free their slaves, they will receive compensation 
in United States Bonds, but the majority have declined it. 

The Confiseation Bill has passed into law, and Congress has 
massed a bill authorizing the use of postage-tampss as currency, 


and prohibiting private promissory notes under a dollar in value. 


_ . , x . r r x 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
— 
SocraL.—Another bad statue has been the occasion of another 
q@od speech. Sir Hugh Myddelton, who, in his own day, to use 
his own words, was treated with ‘ detraction, contempt, scorn, 


derision ; yea, desperate despite,” is acknowledged at last, and his 
momory now stands requited in hard stone, a couple odd centuries 


| after his death, for all the soft water wherewith in his lifetime he 


blest his darling, and then,.even more than now, filthy metropolis. 
Qn Saturday, the statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton, just erected 
at Islington-green, was “solemnly inaugurated,” the Chancellor 

Gladstone 


| always contrives somehow to give a flavour of elevation and univer- 


sality to the commonest topics. Passing over his association 
of the names of Sir Morton Peto and Sir Ilugh Myddelton, which 
must have been more pleasing to the living than the dead, and a 
graceful compliment to Mr. Smiles, he described King James I. as 
“as regards all matters connected with enterprise 
singularly in advance of his age.” He 
Hugh Myddelton in those simple days, in 
which men did not understand the modern practice of askin 

for a guarantee, the meaning of which, he waid comes very muc 

to this—* I am to have all the profits, and you are to take all the 
risk.” King James and Sir Hugh acted on the ruder system of 
sharing the profits and sharing the risk, and between them they 


having been, 
befriended Sir 





view, M. de Moustier having given an assurance that the protec- | coutrived to bring the New River water into London. | Sir M. 
tion of the Christians of the East was the chief object of the | Peto, Mr. Gladstone then went on to say, was himself eminently a 
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man of the age, and nothing could be more in character with this 
age than to set up a statue to an engineer. The cathedral 
architects of former days, though men of great ability, 
were not thoroughly indigenous in this country. Nothing 
in our early history showed our great engineering apti- 
tude. But now our engineers held a conspicuous rank 
among our great men. The erection of a statue to Sir Hugh 
Myddelton was the opening, he might say, of another chapter in 
the history of man. Still we need not fear lest * religion, art, and 
ancient cultivation” should not stand their ground. And, how- 
ever those who have all the comforts of life might affect to under- 
value them, there could not be a doubt that Sir Hugh Myddelton, 


and others like him, had done a great work in the face of Heaven | 


as well as in the face of man. 


Law Anp Justice.—On Wednesday, July the 23rd, Robert 
Alexander Burton, described as being a carpenter, 18 years of age, 
rather short, and with a mild expression of countenance, feeling 
(whether in consequence of his having fraudulently misappropriated 
money, or from more remote psychological causes) tired of life, 
resolved to quit it; but instead of resorting to the more usual 
forms of suicide, elected (so he says) to pass to his own end_ by the 
murder of another. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the fated 
23rd, he set out in pursuance of his resolution, and about two 
o’clock p.m., happening to meet a mother and her son, a young 
boy nine years old, walking together in High Street, Chatham, 
selected the latter for the execution of his purpose. The 
mother shortly after went into her house, having given her 
boy leave to go and play on the Chatham lines. In one of the 
fields adjoining Chatham lines, near a tumbled mound of chalk 
and bricks, dear to childish hearts, the body was found by a play- 
mate, quite dead and cold, the throat gashed, the windpipe severed, 
the face and body mutilated, the clothes torn and covered with 
blood, all bearing witness to a heartrending resistance on the part 
of the boy, and of a slow assassination on the part of his butcher. 
How deliberately he did his hellish work may be gathered from 
his own account. He accosted him, knocked him down, and 
dragged him along the ground. The boy tried to scream, but in 
vain. A cowardly hand pressed his bursting lips. In the midst 
of the struggles of the innocent creature, the murderer disengaged 
one hand, took out his knife—a common dinner knife ground down 
to a sharp point—and cut his throat. Another struggle followed. 
The child, in his throes, clasped the murderer's hands. But as he 


a. 
Venezuelan, 3 } prem. ; Peruvian opened at 3} prem., but has 
since receded to 13 23 prem. The distinctive features of each ma 
be thus specified:—The Egyptian will be apportioned to th 
holders of the existing Loan in the proportion po new bond of 
1001. for each 2001. bond of the former loan at the price of g4 
with Coupon of 3} per Cent. due Ist September next, the loan re. 
deemable in thirty years by an accumulating Sinking Fund, at par 
by half-yearly drawings, principal and interest secured on the 
revenues of the Delta, which yicld upwards of 600,0001, per 
annum. A discount, at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, will he 
allowed for payment in full. The Venezuelan Loan is for 
1,000,001. (of which 300,000/. has been already subscribed) 
in a Six per Cent. Stock, at the price of 63, secured upon 
| the hypothecation of 55 per cent of the Customs’ revenues, the bondg 
to be redeemable at par. The Peruvian Loan is in a Four-and-Half 
per cent. Stock at the price of 93 with an accumulative sinking fund 
commencing at 8 per cent., which will redeem the Loan jy 
about ten years. Consols went to 94}, but have receda 
to 933 4. The New and Reduced went up to 943 J, but 
are back to 933 943; Exchequer Bills have improved tg 





25s. 29s. ag Bank Stock has risen to 238 40; Indian 
| Securities have all improved, but not much is done in them, 


The Old Stock is up to 226 28; the New has been up to 108} 
109, but is now at 108} $; the Five per Cent. Rupee Paper, 104 j; 
the Five-and-a-Half per Cents., 110} 111. Chilian Stock, 10] 
103; Peruvian, 101 103; ditto (Uribarren), 98 100; ditto 
(Three per Cents.), 88 90; Portuguese, 47 48; Venezuela, 
27 29; Italian, 72 4; ditto (Railway Loan), 74 75; Spanish, 
554; ditto (Certificates), 93 §; Turkish, 86 87 and 75 }. 
Railway Shares have been steadily rising in favour and value, but 
| the reaction of the funds has checked the improving tendency, 
Caledonian are up to 108 9; Eastern Counties, 59 60.; Great 
Northern, 119 20.; Great Western, 72 } 3; Lancashire and York- 
| shire, 107 4.8; Brighton, 122 2 





22 24; North Western, 96 4; South 
Western, 102 33 4; Midland, 1303 3; South Eastern, 85 }; 
We may note that a London Buenos Ayres and River Plate 
Bank has been set on foot. The capital is 500,0001, in 5,000 
shares of 1001. each, with power to increase. ‘The deposit will be 
2l. per share on application and 2/. on allotment. It is not at 
| present intended to call up more than 501. Mr. Henry Brown, the 
director of the Colonial Bank, is the chairman, and Mr. William 
Anning, of the firm of Anning and Cobb ; Mr. Dumas, of that of 


. —— we 
| Dumas, Hankey, and Co., and others are on the direction. There 





“‘did not die quick enough” (it seems almost too horrible seems to be room for some such undertaking, as the exports to 
even to write, what the murderer relates with absolute yet not | Buenos Ayres reached in 1860 a value of upwards of 4,000,000/., 
uncivil indifference), * he knelt on the child, pressed both hands | and there is also a large import from Buenos Aryes to France and 





tightly round histhroat until the blood flowed from his eyes and nose, 
and killed him.” It makes it more painful, if possible, to learn from 
the evidence that the murdered boy was a peculiarly happy boy, 
“always cheerful, and always singing from morning to night.” 
The prisoner gave himself in charge and accused himself, with 
all details, of the murder. Is he really guilty of it? It 
would almost be a relief to be able to think that such a deed 
could not be performed on such a motive. Yet there seems little 
doubt that Burton was really the man, and chiefly from the pecu- 
liar details which he gave, not merely by way of criminating him- 
self, but of setting other people right. ‘Thus, when one constable, 
in answer to a question from another, states a stab to be on the 
left side, the prisoner says civilly and deprecatingly, ** No, sir, it ain't, 
indeed ; if you will look you will find it on the right side.” Again, 


he himself conducted the constable to the place where he had con- | 


cealed the knife, adding, when it was found, ** You won't find 
much blood on it, as I cleaned it.” ‘This indifference in relation 
to the boy seems absolute. Yet he is touched in the matter of the 
mother, begs if possible not to see her, and, during the inquest, 
when she is about to be brought in as a witness, requests the con- 
stable to take the knife off the table, “ that she may not see it.” 
He had been prosecuted on a former occasion by a Mr. Clarke, his 
late master, and he says it is a fortunate thing Mr. Clarke had 
gone away, or he was the man he intended to have murdered. 
This is really the only gleam of light thrown upon his state of mind. 
It would almost seem as if a stolid, settled, murderous passion having 
culminated, and, failing of its true end, had vented itself erra- 
tically upon the first hapless object. It is a curious touch in the 
ghastly picture, that the murderer and the murdered walked for 
some distance to the scene of the murder on opposite sides of a 
baker's cart drawn by a lad of 15. ‘This lad’s nose was bleeding, 
and the man who was coldly on his way to murder the younger 
child was seized with pity for a bleeding nose, and offered to pull 
the cart, and wheeled it while the child he was about to murder 
tripped happily at his side. Immediately after the murder he 
washes himself, and goes into the town and accepts a job from a 
tradesman, for whom he carries a stove. All these details are 
remarkable, and can scarcely be studied with too much attention. 
The prisoner is fully committed to take his trial for wilful murder 
at the next assizes. 

Walsh, the accomplice of Beckham, the murderer of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, in Ireland, has been found guilty and sentenced to death 
accordingly. 

FInanciAL.—This has been an important week in the matter 
of * Finance,” no less than three more foreign loans having been 
introduced upon the London market, namely, Egyptian Loan, new 
issue, for 1,097,600/. ; Venezuelan, 1,000,000/. ; Peruvian, 
5,500,000/. All three will prove a success in consequence of the 


premium upon the Scrips, that on the Egyptian being 9 11 prem. ; | 


the United States paid for by credits on England. ‘The Rolling 
| Stock Company of Ireland (Limited) have given notice that the 
|share list of the company will be closed for applications from 
| London on Thursday, August 7; and from the country and Ire- 
land on Monday, August 11. 

| - — 
| 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hovst or Lonps, Friday, July 25.—Fortitications (Provisions for Expenses) Bill 

Second Reading —Thames Embankment Bill; Committee, 
Monday, July English Officers in the Chinese Service ; 
li 


or ComMons, Friday July 25—Indian Prize Money ; 
Sir J. Elphinstone’s Speech.—The 





, 


Farl Grev's Motion. 
Mr. Baring’s Explana- 
Defence of 


. 





s1 


tion —hast India Naval allowances: 


Canada; Mr. Adderley’s Motion.—The Heroes in the Houses of Parliament; Mr, Ben 
tinek’s Speech : 

Monday, July 2—Ovder for Third Reeding of Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) 
Bill; China; Armstrong Guns, &e-—Union Aid Relief Bill. 

Tuesday, July 29.—Admivralty Reform ; Count ent on Sir Morton Peto’s Motion. 


int 
Wednesday, July 30.—Union Relief Aid Bill; Mr. Pullers amendment 
Thursday, July 31.—Union Relief Aid Bill; Reeomaittal of Tham 
Dill ; Consideration of Lords’ Amendments 
In the House of Lords on Friday night, 
Earl de Grey and Ripon moved the second reading of the Fortification 
| (Provision for Expenses) Bill, and briefly explained the necessity whieh 
existed for the measure, the 2,000,000/, voted in 1860 having been ex- 
pended, and 1,200,000/ more being absolutely required for carrying on 
curing the present year the works already sanctioned by Parliament. 
The Earl of ELLexporovuen, while approving both the objects ef the 
Bill, and the preposed manner of raising the money, objected to the 
* system by which, for want of a very slight addition to the vote asked 
for, many most valuable fortifications, such as those at Devonport, 
Stokes Bay, and Portsmouth, were to be left unfinished for another year. 
With regard to the main question of the defence of the country, he 
thought that whatever might be said to the contrary, the immense 
military power of France, together with the increased facilities for inva- 
sion offered by the introduction of railways and steamships, rendered it 
imperative upon England to maintain a larger force of regulars at home, 
than the 43,000 who were at present the total number of infantry 
available, as against a minimum force of 200,000 which France could 
throw upon our shores. He contended that our army exp 
vastly too large in many of its departments, and pointed out various re- 
ductions by which a sum at least sufficient to place in a state of perfect 
efficiency the 200,000 volunteers whose discipline was now exceedingly 
imperfect, might be saved. All that portion of our expenditure which 
related to the pay and comfort of the soldiers he was aware could not be 
reduced, but with regard to the other portion, amounting to 6,500,000/, 
he was certain that greater economy might be practised. In conclusion 
he hoped that the Emperor of France, who was now fully employed in 
Mexico for at least a year, would employ that interval in salutary reflee- 
tion, and would ultimately give some more solid proof of his good 
intentions than mere oratorical declaration that the * Empire is peace. 
The Duke of Somerset in referring to the naval part of the question, 
defended his department from any charge of extravagance, either in pay, 
cost of vessels, or ofticial salaries. 
The Duke of CamBRIDGE gave it as his deliberate opinion that the cost 
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of the military service could not possibly be reduced without seriously | 
impairing its efficency. | The introduction, of late years, of military 
train, commissariat, and improvements in military hospitals had resulted | 
in a large increase of expenditure, but had, at the same time, largely in- 
creased the efficency of the service. With regard to the war-oflice ex- 
nditure, he was able to state that one-third, if not one-half of the | 
clerks in that office were employed on details connected with questions | 
arising in the House of Commons. 

Earl Grey argued at some length against the general system of forti- 
fications provided for in the Bill, which would lock up from 20,000 to 
30,000 men, while with that disposable number of troops placed in a 
central position, and capable of rapid movement by railway, we might | 
Jook upon invasion as impossible. He objected also to the means by 
which the money was to be raised. The House of Commons, by adopt- 
ing the form of loan provided for in the Bill, might have thought that 
it had got rid of the objections to the policy of raising a loan in 
time of peace, but the real objections to that course had not been 
evaded. With regard to our army, he could not help thinking that it 
would be better policy not to spend such large sums in maintaining it 
in a state of instant readiness for foreign service, but to increase the 
force available for home defence. 

Earl Russet, after replying to Earl Grey's financial objections to the 
bill, maintained that the smallness of our army was no argument what- 
ever against the proposed fortification, as before any enemy could land 
the Militia and Volunteers would be in a state of suflicient efficiency to 
garrison them. If, too, the strength of our navy was brought as an 
argument against them, it must be remembered that ships required 
repairing and refitting, and that unless our harbours and dockyards 
were efficiently protected, our navy was simply useless. As to the pro- 
bability of a French invasion, he did not believe that there had ever | 
been a time when the love of national independence had been so 
universal, or the prospects of any great scheme of conquest so small. 
The Emperor, too, had been steadily favourable to the independence of 
nations. He did not believe either that the loyalty and patriotism of 
this country, in themselves great elements of defence, had ever been | 
greater. This being the case, if real danger was at hand, our Volunteer | 
force would increase in number and efficiency to an extent which would 
render it a most effective army of regulars. Bill read a second time. 

In the House of Commons, 

After several minor subjects had been discussed, 

Mr. ApperRLey (Staffordshire) asked for some decisive statement from 
Government of their intention with regard to the defence of Canada, 
and contended that in consequence of the recent decision of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, we ought, at once, either to largely increase our force in 
that colony, or, on the other hand, withdraw the 12,000 men at present 
quartered there, unless the Canadians would consent to make some 
further provision for an emergency. | 


A long discussion then took place, in the course of which } 


Sir G. C. Lewis (Secretary at War) said that an invasion of 
Canada would be a war with England, and looking to the recent ad- 


justment of the great difliculty, he did not think there was any imme- | 


diate prospect of a rupture with the Northern States, while time would, 
he hoped, allay the uncalled for irritation which existed against England 
in that country. He looked forward without either apprehension or 
regret to the day when Canada should become an independent State; 
but he did not think we should be doing our duty in casting her adrift 
at the present moment, or in withdrawing our troops in hasty dis- 
pleasure. 

Mr. DisragEtit (Bucks) could not agree with Sir G. Lewis in looking 
forward with satisfaction to the separation from the empire of so 
important a colony as Canada. The relations, however, between the 
mother country and those colonies in which so-called self-government 
had been established were not satisfactory. That self-government had 
not been granted with sufficient deliberation or care, and among other 
questions that of the respective shares of each Government in the 
defence of the colonies had not been satisfactorily settled. As thing 
stood at present, it was beyond doubt that the welfare of a colony was 
influenced in the most important manner by the men of eminence sent 
out by the mother country as Governors, and at no time ought such 
appointments to be made with such care as at present. He protested 
against the manner in which Sir G. Lewis had spoken of the Canadian 
Parliament as having been influenced by undercurrents of party-feeling, 
and thought it far more respectful to assume that the vote represented 
the opinion of the Canadian Parliament and people. With regard to the 
causes which had really influenced that opinion, it could not be for- 
gotten that in sending out 3,000 men to Canada before the Trent affair, 
Government had gone far to damp the Canadian ardour for self-defence. 
He had protested at the time against that step, and he was now con- 
vinced that to it"we owed the present disagreeable state of the Canadian 
affairs. 

Lord Patmerston agreed with Mr. Disraeli in wishing the day far 
distant when the separation of her colonies from England took place. 


It could be neither for their own interest or for ours. He could not | 


however, believe that the sending of so small a force of 3,000 men to 
Canada had produced so bad an effect as Mr Disraeli had asserted. 
The present discussion would shew the Canadians that if they were 
about to shew themselves unworthy of the race to which they belonged, 
and to make no further exertions on their own behalf, we had done all 
for them that we were going todo. He believed then, that as soon as 
the bad effects of the recent factious conflict in the Canadian Legislature 
had died away. the spirit of the people would urge it to make some 
worthy provision for self-defence. 

No more business of importance was transacted in either House on 
Tuesday. 

In the House of Lords on Monday, Earl Grey moved for cor 
dence bearing on the recent employment of British officers under the 
Chinese Government—a step of such importance as to demand expla- 
nation before the close of the session. If the officers in question were 
merely individually to assist the Chinese Government, it was doubtful 
whether their efforts would be of much use, while if they were to fall 
back upon British force, it was only British intervention in another 
form. In the latter case, too, it was not to be supposed that the war 
could be confined to the district of Shangai alone. It was far more 
Probable, indeed, that it would assume gigantic dimensions In 





Spon- 


any case, he doubted the policy of strengthening an Oriental Govern- 
ment by European intelligence without alteration of its character. He 
earnestly wished to know on what grounds the Government had acted, 
and hoped we were not abont to drift into a costly and fruitless 
war. 

The Duke of Somerset entered into the full history of the Taepings, 
whom he described as simply disorganized bands of ruftians, murderers, 
and plunderers. They had made an agreement, absolutely necessary to 


| the safety of British interests, not to approach within thirty-four miles 


of Shanghai. Those limits might have been not precisely those which 
ought to have been fixed, but that was a question left to the discretion 
of our military and naval officers. The Taepings had broken that 


| agreement, their “ Heavenly King” had proclaimed that the time had 


come for the conquest of Shanghai, it was clear that he had not the 
power, even if he had the will, to check the fearful atrocities which 


| invariably attended the progress of his followers; and it was unques- 


tionably our duty to protect British life and property, which were 
endangered to so great an extent, by all the means in our power. Great 
things towards the preservation of order might be done by the active 
organizing power of British officers, and he asserted that we might by 
such means enable the Chinese Government at least to establish what 
would be a great boon to the whole world,—some kind of Government 
in Central China. 

Lord Stratford do Redcliffe supported the policy of Government. 

Earl Russell said he willingly took the oecasion for laying before Par- 
liament the views of the Government on the question. The total trade 
of Shanghai was not less than 30,000,000 annually. A large proportion 


| of it was British, and nearly all the chief persons representing the 


British and French Governments in China had recently come to the 


| conclusion that if that trade was not to bo utterly destroyed, Shanghai 


must be protected from the ravages of the Taepings. We could not, of 
course, undertake the entire subjugation of the rebels; but the Govern- 
ment of China having faithfully carried out their share of a treaty on 
the strength of which Enylish merchants had engaged in trade, we were 
bound to protect those merchants, the Chinese Government itself being 
all but powerless. If, on the other hand, a Taeping Government were 
established, it was clear it would be utterly out of the question to enter 
into any trading relations whatever. If, by such assistance as we 
were now giving the Chinese Government, we could enable them to 
retain a settled state of affairs, it would be our duty to do so. 

After a reply from Earl Grey, the motion was agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, 

The Union Relief Aid Bill passed through committee, an amend- 
ment authorising the raising of loans by unions being withdrawn after 
some discussion, and the House shortly afterwards adjourned. 

In the same House on Wednesday, 

On the order for considering the Union Relief Aid Bill, Mr. Paller 
(Hertfordshire,) moved the recommittal of the bill for the purpose of 


| adding clauses to authorize the raising of loans upon the security of 


rates. As far as it went, he approved of the Bill, as carrying out the 
old and approved principle of a rate in aid, but it was not suflicient for 
the emergency. At Stockport, for example, the guardians would not be- 
come entitled to the relief provided by the Bill, until, including all other 
local rates, and allowing for the fact that, at the most, 50 per cent. of 
the ratepayers only were solvent, they had raised at least Is. in 
the pound. 
Mr. Vinusers (President of the Poor-law Board) did not consider 
| borr wing powers required by the exigencies of the case, and defended 
the provisions of the Bill. One point expressly had to be considered 
with regard to Mr. Pullen’s proposition. Lf a parish was permitted to 
overburden itself with the interest and repayment of former loans, as well 
as the levying of current rates, many inhabitants would quit that parish, 
thereby throwing a more serious burden still on those who were obliged 
to remain. Besides, after attentive consideration of the subject, he had 
reason to believe that the worst time of the distress would be over in 
October, and until then, at least, borrowing powers were not needed. 

Mr. Convex (Rochdale) strongly opposed the Bill. Mr. Villiers had 
argued as though the whole question were confined to the number of 
operatives out of work, and the rest of the population of Lancashire 
remained in its normal condition of prosperity. On the contrary, the 
labour of thos » operative s was the essential condition of the very existence 
of Laneashire. Every other basiness in the county was totally depen- 
dent upon the cotton manufactures. The other unions of the county from 
which assistance was expected by the Bill, would be almost as much 
distressed as those asking for aid. He censured severely the conduct 
of Government in putting off the subject until the close of the session, 
when there was scarcely time for the Boards of Guardians and others 
interested to do more than telegraph their wishes to their representa- 
tives. Without wishing to be bound by the precise terms of Mr. Puller’s 
motion, he should certainly support the proposition that borrowing powers 
should form part of the Bill. After some further discussion, 

Lord Patmerston opposed Mr. Pullers proposition. He had not 
heard one argument used in its favour which would not apply in any 
part of the country, and there were many such, where the poor-rates 
were as high as they then were ia Laneashire. He believed, notwith- 
standing what Mr. Cobden had said, that Lancashire was fully capable 
of bearing its own burden, without incuring debt to meet current 
expenses. The real mesuing of the proposed borrowing power was to 
throw the whole burden of rating from the rich on to the poor; from the 
whole county on te anions which, by the fact of their needing a loan, 
might be assumed to be poor. The county contained numbers of 
immense capitalists, many of whom, he regretted to say, had fallen very 
short of their duty, and some of whom had actually, for the sake of 
gain, exported the material for the want of which hundreds were starving 





round their gates 

The motion for re-committal was ultimately carried by 95 to 88. 

Mr. Viiiers undertook to bring forward clauses carrying into effect 
the wishes of the House. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, 

The Union Relief Aid Bill having been re-committed, 

Mr. VILuters moved a proviso to be added to the Srd clause, embody- 
ing the principle of borrowing powers being granted as an alternative 
with the rate in aid, and the clause as amended was adopted. 
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st —= - " lagain in a fever of excitement. They are not Secessjop; 

‘] OPICS OF THE DAY e jand not heartily Northern, and every chick to the Fedeng 
fas dea ae arms gives the hotter heads a new incentive, and older brains 

THE TEST-HOUR OF AMERICA. la new impulse to resist. The telegrams announce already 

HE latest intelligence from America is the most disheart- that Murtreesboro’ (Tennessee) has fallen, and Lonisyijj 
ening yet received by the friends of the North. <A de- | (Kentucky) is in danger; Confederates are spoken of iad 

feat like that of Bull’s Run is but an incident, and even aj already in Henderson, and advancing on Newburgh 
series of defeats like those on the Chickahominy may be sub- |within the frontier of Indiana, the farthest Nort = 
sequently retrieved ; but loss of heart is all but irreparable, | point yet attained. The very latest papers are full of the 
and saps the very sources of victory. There is evidence that | danger of Lexington (Missouri), and sinister rumours are 
such a loss of heart has come over the Northern people. They | abroad of perils menacing Corinth, of Halleck’s army 
seem stunned by a calamity which, tnough we are by no | powerless from direase, and of “rams” appexring oy 
means disposed to underrate its extent, still ought to have in- | the Confederate side among the gunboats on the Mississippi, 
spired them to higher efforts, and a yet more decisive policy. | It is not necessary to believe that these movements are those 
They had staked their hopes on the capture of Richmond, and | of formidable armies, that Beauregard is periorming any teat 
the raising of the siege, though it has not shaken their resolve, of legerdemain, or that General alleck will sutler exe, pt 
seems, perhaps only for the hour, to have extinguished confi- | from fever and ague. The probability is that the Northerg 
dence in themselves. | account is correct, and that the border States are overrun ith 
The calamity is, indeed, one of those few which may make | “ guerilla’? bands—that is, bands of armed men without cohe. 

a nation reel. As day by day authentie intelligence dribbles | sion or orders. But then that is the most formidable danger 
in from Harrison’s Lunding, it becomes more and more clear | to which the North could be exposed. Nothing exhausts an 
that McClellan is in no condition to do more than presorve the | enemy like the necessity of resisting a foe who is never found 
remnant ofa defeated army. His losses have been enormous. | in masses, and therefore never seriously deteated, who has a 
Mr. Chandler's statement in the Senate that the General had vast territory in which to prowl, and who, needing no com. 
before the 26th June received 158,000 mmcn must be a party | missarixt or shells, marches two miles for the regulars’ one. 
exaggeration, though he quoted the figures from the Quarter- | Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee have the area of five 
master General's return; but we see no reason to doubt that | Irelands, and any soldier can estimate the army required to 
his nominal! force has been above 100,000 men, or that it is keep down Ireland with its people in motion for war. The 
now reduced to some 60,000 effectives. Not one-half of young men, moreover, who are generally Secessionists, may 
this awful loss may be attributable either to battle or cap- | at last coerce the elder citizens, and a vote joining the thre 
ture, but invaliding cripples an army as much as death, and wilder border States to the South would give Mr. Davis three 
desertion, perhaps, more than either. The invalicing has been | hundred thousand additional recruits, the very best fighting 
enormous; men struck down with fever when convalescent | material in the States. There is imminent risk of this eatas- 
still despond, and the American surgeons, chosen from all | trophe, and while it continues, not a mar can be moved from 
grades, first-class men and incompetents ranged together, | the West to assist McClellan, not a chance appears of any 

practically irresponsible, and sometimes greedy, have been | endurable terms of peace. 

dangerously lenient to all applications. Desertions, too, All this, however, might be borne, for the North after all, 
thinned the strength of every regiment before the army sailed. | and on the worst interpretation of the facts, is only where it 
The World, a democratic paper usually well-informed, esti- | stood before Bull’s Run; but there are symptoms of yet more 
mates them, excluding the West, at 30,000 men, and though | serions danger. The recruiting does not advance. Amidst 
that may be an exaggeration, the oflicial threats, which be- | the excuses of Northern editors, and the absurd official reports, 
come stronger with every succeeding order, prove that the | the canse of slackness is hard to seck, but the fact admits of 
number is astoundingly large. It may be said thatan army |no argument. The State Legislatures are importuned to offer 
is better without men who fly from the risk of battle, but | additions] bounties. The countics and townships really offer 
unfortunately that is not the cause of the skulking. It is|them, sometimes in terms ranging from 14/2. to 252 The 
the men who would fight respectably, but who cower before | term of enlistmeut has been reduced to nine months, and 
the prospect of hardship ; who would face bullets, but not raw | Congress has granted power to the President to raise militia 
pork; a forlorn hope, but not work in the trenches, who are so | by ballot, that is, to enforee a conscription. Still the men do 
numerous; and who, in the cay of action, are so greatly | not come forward as they did in the first great rising, and 
missed. Only a part of Burnside’s force has reached | members of Congress are hastening home to put new life 
McClellan ; Buell’s march, so much talked of, is still pro-|into the half-disheartencd masses. It may very well be 
blematicz], and other recruits there are none to send. The |that the native Americans, who must now be almost 
West cannot spare aman. Washington is already denuded. | the only volunteers, are not holding back from any 


The Northern cities are almost without defence, and General | lack of enthusiasm, as they certainly are not tardy 
Pope’s command will be troubled to hold the Shenandeah | simply from want of courage. They may be only 
valley against the troops who under General Jackson are anxious for better leaders, for new men and more decided 
reported to be resuming their old position, The gunboats, it | measures, but then there is no sign of their obtaining either. 
is evident, cannot ascend the James River high enough to | New York, it 1s svid, wants abler statesmen, but even the 
menace Richmond, the right bank is in Confederate hands, | people cannot remove Mr. Lincoln, and who is to succeed Mr. 
and General McClellan and his army enjey the safety only of | Stanton ? He may be an imbecile, but then where is his 
men in prison. If they move ont they will be attacked by | hopeful successor? The Republic has no class trained to ad- 
an army flushed with victory, and direeted by abler generals, | ministration, for nobody retains office more than four yeurs, 
while if they remain, they must depend more and more | and the * wire pullers,” who are permanent, are only success- 
entirely on the flect for supplies, while delay exasperates every | ful in suggesting party cries. It is asignitieant fact that the 
political sore cf the fretting administration ; with gold rising | dem: cratic successor suggested tor Mr. Stanton is General Hal- 
two ;er cent. in a day, silver disappearing, and postage stamps | leck, who is Mr. Stanton in uniform instead of in a black coat. 
made legal tender, every week of inaction involves the msk of | There is no revolutionary energy anywhere except among the 
temporary financial collapse. The army will, nevertheless, we | Abolitionists, who have never yet been a governing party, 
imagine, remain, for it is beginning to be clear what manner of | and whose chiefs are not men the Americans would obey. 
General the young Nap leon is. He is probably a very excel- | The old Democrats are moaning over petty breaches of a con- 
lent one, who would do much and go far had he only regular | stitution which disappeared when Sumter fell; the old Re- 
troops. He has secured the confidence of his army, and brought | publicuns are defending their new position, and the new 
it into a fair state of discipline, organized an admir- | Republicans have evidently still to gain the people's ear. 
able commissariat, and with an incompetent staff moved Massachusetts, Boston excepted, wants war on slavery, 
enormous bodies of men with very considerable skill. But|but there is no sign that the Government will ac- 
he has no idea whatever of revolutionary war, no concep-|cept that Revolutionary attitude. On the contrary, 
tion of the moral effect of incessant attack and victory, no | while Congress passes a Confiscation Bill which frees 
sense of the fact that in such regions a day’s delay kills more | the slaves of rcbels the President cautions them not to go too 
than a.doubtful battle. He will judge as a soldier, instead of | far, and Congress itself shrinks back from calling the slaves to 
a revolutionary chief, and remain in the excellent position he | arms. The Generals, except Hunter and Pope, are restoring 
has selected without thought of the Republic which his delay | slaves wherever they find them; and so complete is the pro- 
chills to the bone. | slavery fecling among the higher officers that the blacks shrink 
- Nor is this the worst. The defeats which have disheartened | from their liberators almost as much as from the pursucrs 
the North have again aroused the doubtful millions of the | behind. No man with a voice to be obeyed gives the people 
debateable land. Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri are | a rallying watchword, and the men who would stand up 
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= seaman 
against the disease and death which menace recruits shrink 
pack from a life of hardship and slavery without an ennobling 
cause. There is an appearance of listlessness everywhere, a 
dull sense of incompetency at head-quarters, a half-conscious 

erception that with party cries for watchwords and half- 
hearted slaveowners for leaders, a war waged against the 
extension of slavery can never be made successful, There is 
no disposition to peace, and no desire to negotiate; but there 
is a disposition to do nothing, and doing nothing with a 
bayonet at one’s throat is only a gentle term for suicide. 

We have not lost hope yet. It is almost a blasphemy to 
suppose that all this loss and woe, this expenditure of life and 


energy, this terrible break in the march of a gencration, can end | 


simply in nothing, in a separation which will leave the na- 
tional crime more rampant than before. The opinion of the 
silent millions has still to be sought, and it may astonish the 
prophets again, as it did after Sumter fell. The quict 
yeomanry who, in great crises, always govern the States, are not 
represented by the ** wirepullers,” or by the press they control, 
or by the city population of New York. They may be 
maturing their minds for a last and grander effort, preparing 
slowly, as is their wont, for the revolution which shall rein- 
yigorate the national life. At the very last moment, they 
may step forward, follow some chosen leader, declare the war a 
war of principles, and precipitate the flower of twenty millions 
of men once more upon the South. Even 4hen they may not 
win, for the South, maddened by certain defeat, and dreading 
the loss of property less than subjection, may rise to the level of 


their situation, make the offer which the negroes in Yorktown | 


say they expect, and promise their slaves complete and 
immediate freedom. But short of that resolve, there 
would, in the event of a new rising of the people, be still no 
chance for the South, and the rising is no more impossible 
than Americans declared the last to be. This may be the resolve 
of the silent mass; but, meanwhile, the only men in America 
acting with revolutionary vigour are the slaveholders of the 
South. They have all the strength of an oligarchy added 
to all the resources of despair. The conscripteon, it is evident, 
has been obeyed, the produce of the country is at its leaders’ 
disposal, and they have found, if not generals, at least men 
who understand how volunteer campaigns must be won. The 
news, as we said, is disheartening for all who believe that 
the cause of the North is still, amidst many errors, and much 
half-heartedness, still the cause of freedom. 


LANCASHIRE AND THE PRIME MINISTER. 
\ R. COBDEN has defeated Lord Palmerston on the ques- 
3 tion of the nature of the relief to be granted to Lan- 
eashire, and the cefeat has been double, extending both to 
political logic and toa personal encounter. Hfe has convinced 
the House that Lord Palmerston has a very inadequate con- 
ception of the present difficulties of Lancashire, and had pro 
vided a very inadequate remedy for it. He has also, un- 
fortunately, shown that Lord Palnerston entertains a per- 
sonal animosity to the manufacturers, which he expresses even 
at such a time as the present with somewhat imprudent frank 
ness. On ordinary political questions we may probably agree 
quite as little with Mr. Cobden as with Lord Palmerston, but 
upon this matter we do not hesitate to say that the Member for 
Rochdale speaks from the superfluity of his knowledge, and 
the Prime Minister from the superfluity of his ignorance. 


Lord Palmerston knows little of cither the deficiencies or the | 
Ile ex ge | 


sufficiencies of the Lancashire cotton districts. 
gerates greatly their available wealth at such a crisis as the pre- 
sent; und he misapprehends, because he dislikes, the representa- 
tives of that wealth. He imputes to the richer Lancashire dis- 


tricts a deep-rooted selfishness and reluctance to help the poor | 


in the way in which Mr. Villiers’s measure would have com- 
pelled them to do. He imputes to the richer Lancashire mill 


owners a selfish preference for selling cotton at a high pre- | 


mium rather than keeping it to supply work to their dis- 
tressed workmen. In neither cxse has he hit upon the true 
significance of the facts on which he was commenting. ‘To 
assert thatthere is no such thing as selfishness, either in 
Lancashire or any other county, would, of course, be simple 
folly. But that Lancashire is to the full as generous, and 
more anxious for great sacrifices just now, than any other 
English county, we have quite as little reason to doubt. Lord 
Palmerston rebukes selfish gentlemen with an aristocratic 
courage that is at least very disinterested in the leader of a 
Parliamentary party. But the courage would have been 
worth more, had it been less the courage of dislike, and more 


the courage of a witness reluctantly compelled by his clear | 


perception of the truth to state the facts as they actually 
stand, 


Now, as to the supposed unwillingness of the richer 
districts to come to the relief of the poorer distriets, 
by a rate in aid, we take it that Lord Palmerston 
‘entirely misunderstands the true nature of the case. 
|He harps on the positive wealth of Lancashire, as if 
| the greater part of that wealth were not absolutely’ locked 

up and invisible for the present. He says that the rates are 
| not yet nearly as high as the rates in the agricultural distriets, 
_as if any instructive analogy existed at all between high rates 
| which simply go in reduction of the rents of landowners, and 
jhigh rates which have to be paid cut of an entirely non- 
lexistent revenue. What would Lord Palme:ston’s own 
wealth be worth in any year in which it should be, at one and 
‘the same time, impossible to find a sale for the slate of his slate- 
/ quarries and to count upon any considerable portion of his 
lind-rents? Yet this is just the state of ordinary Lanexshire 
millowners at the present moment. They may still be ealled 
wealthy, because they drew a vast revenne from their property 
last year, and will probably again draw a vast revenue from 
it next year, or the year after. But the revenue of past 
years is mostly sunk in forms of production absolutely 
isterile for the present; aud when they ask to be 
allowed to draw on the revenue of future years, Lord 
Palmerston calls them at onee reckless and scllish—reckless 
in taxing the future, selfish in their reluctance to rescue their 
own poor by their own present efforts. We could understand 
Lord Pa!merston’s indictment against Lancashire, if it were 
‘either true that the most distressed districts wis) for the 
rate in aid, or that the least distressed districts wish for the 
borrowing power. In that case it would be obvious that the 
sufferers would be contending for the privilege of throwing 
the burden from themselves on to the shoulders of others, 
| while the bystanders would be contending for the right of 
resisting that pressure. But, in faet, the case is exactly re- 
versed. The Stockport guardians are the foremost in advo- 
cating the borrowing power, and dcpreeating the carly use of 
arate in aid:—and Stockport is amongst the worst sulferers, 
The member for Oldham is the origiiator of the proposition 
to borrow on the sceurity of the rates :—and Oldham is in such 
ilistress that Mr. Villiers stated his belief that in a few weeks 
at least two-thirds of the ratepayers would be entirely excluded 
from ratepaying. Again, the member for Rochdale has been, 
at the instance of his constituents, the great champion of the 
measure, and may be said, indeed, to have carried it by the 
weight of his individual logic:—and Rochdale had a month 
ago half as many paupers as it had operatives engaged in the 
cotton manufacture. On the other hand, the Lancaster 
Union has, as Mr. Villiers tells us, protested strongly against 
the borrowing power, and in favour of the rate in aid, and! 
Lancaster is one of the unions which ean searecly be said te 
he directly affected by the cotton famine at all. What, 
then, becomes of the charge launched with so much 
levity by Lord Palmerston against the Lancashire manu- 
fucturers, that the wealth of the county frets avainst the 
demands upon it, and that this is the secret reason of the oppo- 
| sition to the rate in aid? The Prime Minister's other exeeed- 
ingly presumptuous aceusation, that opulent cotton-spinners 
| prefer to make money by selling their raw cotton at a premium, 
to manufacturing it at a disadvantage for the sake of their dis- 
tressed operatives, is less capable of refutation, simply beeause 
a libel that ought never to have been uttered withont 
specific proof. It may very probably have happened, even in 
the case of really opulent men in one or two cases; for great 
calamitios inevitably bring out the worse as well as the better 
sides of human nature. But vague charges of this kind affeeta 
great class; and nothing is more certain then that the class, asa 
whole, are straining every nerve to employ as much labour, 
even at a great loss, as they can possibly afford. Where cotton 
| has been sold it has probably been in nearly every instanee to 
| avoid absolute tailure, and the possible exceptions to this rule are 
exceedingly unfair specimens of the class,—which it is fur from 
creditable to the Premicr to have emphasised in the way he has, 
especially at a moment when it is most important for England 
| to identity herself with the suffering districts. Lord Palmers- 
ton must know that a sneer from him directed at the selfishness 
of cotton spinners is at such a moment an act of culpable morat 
destructiveness, putting it into the hearts of thousands to 
grudge help which they would otherwise have freely given. 
And an unjust sneer, and we believe it is in its general effect 
grossly unjust, is one of the most reckless acts of which even 
his aristocratic levity was ever guilty. 

It is curious to contrast in this debate the predominant 
qualities that have been exhibited by the victorious Lancashire 
| party on the one hand, and the aristocratic leader on the other. 
|'The bright intellectual apprehension, the close-packed expe- 
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rience, the singleness of view, the bounded strength of purpose, 
which Mr. Cobden has brought to bear on this subject, are 
remarkably illustrative of the qualities of mind to which the 
narrow but yet severe discipline of manufacturing life trains 
the best sort of intellect that is applied to it. On the other 
hand Lord Palmerston exhibited something more than the 
aristocrat’s most characteristic deficiencies in this discussion. 
The indolent conservatism which could not sce that a com- 
pletely new emergency demanded a new remedy, but rung the 
changes on the old argument for standing on the ancient ways, 


a, 
There is one side of this subject which we have not yet 
touched upon, but which ought not to be left altogether oy 
of sight, though the mere suggestion of it is certain to call] y 
a sneer on many faces :—‘ A sentimental sportsman ridin 
home by the side of a huntsman of the old school, after 4 
splendid forty minutes without a check and a kill in the open 
took occasion to propound certain doubts which, every now 
and then, at the end of a good day’s sport, arose in his ming 
as to the possible cruelty of the noble pastime of fox-hunting, 





the vague impression of details, the inability to believe in the | 
existence of wealth that cannot bear an immediate draught, the | 
‘grudge against any property that disowns entirely the feudal 
relation towards labour, the half inconsistent prejudice 
against conceding to the different localities power to solve 
their own difficulty in their own way, and the uncertainty 
of purpose which wavered to and fro with no distinct 
leaning except to thwart the manufacturers,—all these things 
showed the Prime Minister in his weakest, and at the same time, 
most contemptuous and flippant light, and will not tend to 
increase the confidence with which we consign our home 
affairs to aristocratic hands. But we must remember that in 
such a discussion both the judgment and the temper of the 
Prime Minister were at their weakest ; and that there are many | 
fields in which his broader and more cultivated judgment, and | 
that aristocratic self-confidence which in such eases as these | 
seems flippant, have served us, and will again serve us, better | 
than all the strong sagacity and business-like simplicity 
of the most energetic of Lancashire men. 











THE GAME PRESERVERS. | 
EFORE these lines will be in the hands of our readers, 
the fate of the “ Act for the Prevention of Poaching,” | 
the title under which the ‘“‘ Game Law Amendment Bill” has 
come out of Committee, will be settled so far as the House of 
Commons is concerned. It will probably be read a third 
time, unless the Government take off the gloves. We have 
said from the first, that this is the most important social 
question which has come up since the Corn Laws, and so 
people are beginning to fecl. A liberal Government ought to 
have eyes to see, by this time, that it is no case for flipping 
and feinting, but for serious hitting out. But we have this 
consolation, whether the Bill passes or not, that the question 
has been fairly mooted. Is the present system of game preserv- 
ing good or bad for England That question will not now 
be allowed to sleep, and the answer will, perhaps, not be just 
the one which the young gentlemen, who howl at their betters 
in the House of Commons, look for. 

The Zimes urges again the simple remedy of making all) 
game, property. Whose property? In the same number in| 
which this advice is given appears a letter, dated from the 
Carlton Club, evidently the work of a most advanced game 
preserver. Tle rings the changes on “my land,” ‘‘ my pro- 
perty,” “my mushrooms” lustily, but the moment he comes 
to the real question breaks down—‘ as between neighbouring 
landowners it can’t be detincd whose the game is,” he says, 
“ because pheasants and partridyes will stray.” Exactly so; or, 
in other words, you can’t make game property in the ordinary | 
sense of the word. The gentleman of the Carlton lays it} 
down, indeed, that game should be made the property of the 
land where found, which is a profound saying to us who have 
always held that it takes a person to own property. But he 
probably means, with the Zimes, not the land but the owner | 
of the soil. But there are almost always two owners of | 
the soil in England—the temporary owner for agricultural | 
purposes, or farmer, and the landlord. While we are 
altering the law, how about the farmer? Has he 
not a right to some voice in the matter? The 
game feed on his crops, doing damage for which not one | 
landlord in a hundred pays fair compensation, for which, 
to a man who loves his business, no money will compen- 
sate. The keepers use his fence and his crops without the 
slightest regard to the laws of property, which are now ap- | 
pealed to, and treat him with an insolence possible only to 
classes whose whole work in life is to minister to the pride or 
amusement of the rich. We are glad to see signs that the | 
farmers are going to bestir themselves. 








Next to the peasantry | 
they are the people most concerned, and on whom the greatest 

injury is inflicted by game preserving as it stands. The pea- 

santry have no means of making their wishes known, or their 
voices heard, in or out of Parliament, but the farmers have 

both organs in the press and representatives in Parliament. | 
Let them take up the question vigorously from the oceupier’s | 
point of view, and every truc Liberal will give them his hearty | 
help. 


|help admitting, a cruel and repulsive sight. 


The huntsman, after a minute’s thought, replied, ‘ Why, you 
see, sir, we know the gentlemen likes it—and we know the 
honnds likes it, and we know the hosses likes it.’ He paused 
between each proposition till he received an assenting nod 
Then, turning on his companion so as to mect him with full 
front on this critical point, he summed up with, ‘ And you 
sec, sir, we don’t know as the fox don’t like it;’ to which last 
proposition the only reply which occurred to the sentimental 
sportsman was, to light a cigar.” 

The fox is perhaps the most exquisitely formed beast to be 
found in Great Britain. He has, moreover, a thoroughly 
respectable side to his character, being industrious and proyi- 
dent in a high degree, and the most faithful of husbands, 
which latter quality is appreciated by his spouse, who is an 
absolutely chaste matron, and a devoted mother. The children 
ure docile to their parents, and charmingly playful. In fact, 
poor Charley’s family circle is all that can be desired. The 
sight of it on a mellow summer’s evening, by the side of a 
gorse, or in the green ride of a cover—the grave humour of 
Charley himself, the tenderness of the mother (vixen though 
she be), and the exquisite grace of the cubs, as they play in 
and out of the fern, and roll over one another on the short 
rabbit turf—is one of the most fascinating that ever gladdens 
the eye of the English naturalist. Were we a squire, and 
poultry no object, we should be strongly tempted to encourage 
a fox family in the home cover for the mere pleasure of watch- 
ing them. But we quiteadmit that Charley’s industry is not com- 
patible with the civilisation of a well-stocked farm-yard. Some 
of the old buccaniers were doubtless good fathers and husbands; 
but there was no room for them and their vocation in the world, 
nor is there naturally for the fox in a highly-farmed county, 
and he would long ago have disappeared from England but 
that he and his family are a protected race. He is bred and 
fed that he may be killed in a certain way, and perhaps, as 
the old huntsman scemed to think, he would sooner have his 
present privileges, and the eclat of such a death as he dies at 
the end of a good run, than be treated from first to last as 
pure vermin. Nevertheless, the death, in our epinion, is the 
weak place in fox-hunting, and, taken by itself, is, we can’t 
At the same 
time we do think, after looking at the matter from all sides, 
that England would suffer if foxes were not preserved and 
hunted. In the great game countics where the keepers kill 
the foxes either with or without their masters’ sanction, and 
in which the hounds either have no sport or have been given 
up altogether, one feels that a link is wanting which binds 
the different classes of society together in other counties; 
and the qualities which fox-hunting cultivates in our young 
gentry and yeomanry, the courage, the judgment, the temper, 
which must be highly developed in the man who rides well 
to hounds, are worth more than the price paid. We must, on 
the whole, allow that the noblest of British field sports is at 
the same time the least cruel and the least selfish. 

Fishing stands by itself and the object of pursuit being a 
cold-blooded animal, and living in water, to which the chief 


| objections to preserving do not apply, may for present purposes 


be left out. Then we descend in British field sports, through 


| deer-stalking, grouse, black game and other wild shooting, 


oD 
to sober partridge shooting, and so downwards, past coursing, 


till we land at last in the battue and pheasant murdering 
business, in which the Briton stands in the open rides, or at 
the cover side, has his guns loaded by a keeper, and his game 
found and driven to him by beaters, and kills, kills, kills. The 
lower we get in this scale, the more crucland selfish do the field 
sports become. All sport is noble in proportion to the amount 
of danger or toil which attends it, and, though we would lay 
no unfair stress upon it, surely the amount of suffering in- 
flicted on animals for pure amusement is not to be left out of 
sight when the attention of the nation is turned to the present 
system of game preserving. We do not deny that young English- 
men are born sportsmen, we will not contradictthose who main- 
tain that field sports must be kept up in a nation whose mis- 
sion is regere imperio populos, §c., though we doubt whether 
the present system of game preserving is not taking all the 
good out of our field sports. But we do say that we should 
think worse of any youngster who has not been pained by the 
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cent 
ery of a wounded hare, who has not felt something like loath- 
ing at seeing keeper's methods of treating: wounded birds. 
There is something, after all, in Wordsworth’s view :— 
« This lesson, then, let you and me divide, 

Taught by what nature shows, and what conceals, 

Never to link our pleasure or our pride 
With suffering of the meanest thing that feels.” 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK’S MESSAGE OF 
PEACE. 

T is never wise to interfere with even the quictest and 
I most affectionate of dogs just as he is beginning his dinner. 
All animals, when thus baulked of their meal, are apt to be 
savage; and even if you escape an awkward grip, the faithful 
creature is but too likely, in his fear of interruption, to over- 
cat himself most shamefully. The same want of self-command 
has just been manitested by that wonderful crowd of reverends 
and most reverends, which has assembled at Dublin. On the 
memorable Sunday, when the cork cutters and the operative 
slaters, and the decorative painters, and the chimney cleaners, 
and the law clerks, had walked in procession with the heroes 


of Castelfidardo, to the laying of the first stone of the Catholic | 


University, and when the ceremony of blessing the stone had 
been brought to a happy conclusion, and Major Myles O'Reilly 
had just begun his speech—the treacherous platform on which 
all the grandees were placed began to give way, and there was 
danger lest all the Trish mitres should be tumbled together in 
the dirt. This inauspicious conclusion was happily averted, 
but just then there could be no more spexking. But it was 
absolutely necessary for the orators “to cleanse their foul 
bosoms of that perilous stuff,” and oh! in what a flood it has 
been pouring forth. The groves of Blarney were nothing te 
Dublin last week. ‘There has been a banquet at All-Hallows 
College on Sunday, and a national conference at the Ro- 
tunda on Monday, and a mecting of the Catholic Young 
Men’s Society, and a banquet to the 
and an address presented by the Izish nationalists to 
the Archbishop of New York. 
talk, in a rich Irish brogue which no Saxon _ persecu- 
tion has as yet been able to subdue. The ordinary per- 
formers, however, would scarcely deserve much notice. Their 
eloquence was pitched in the old key. The O’ Donoghue, and 
Archbishop Dixon and Mr. Maguire—these, and such as these, 
we know. But a distinguished stranger deserves more special 
notice ; and, besides, he clearly wishes to attract attention. 
He has attended three public meetings and made four pubiic 
speeches. Ife has done his part, and it is now for the public 
todo theirs. Attention, then, ladies and gentlemen, atten- 
tion for “‘ the most Reverend Dr. Hughes, Lord Archbishop of 
New York !” 

Of course, the main point in “ his Grace’s” address was the 
Catholic University, and all the fine things it was to do for 
theJrish people ; anda proportionate amount of scorn was poured 
outon the godless colleges. Yet he was obliged to confess that 
this “troublesome modern engine called the mixed system,” 
has—in America at lcast—not succeeded of course, but 
“succeeded in a great measure.” It has provided, by the 
archbishop’s own admission, every appurtenance of elementary 
instruction, the most improved maps, globes, and desks, and 
has even arranged them in the most tasteful manner. Neither 
is a single word preseribed in their authorised text-bocks 
which could offend any one’s conscience. What, then, is the 
objection to the troublesome modern engine? The archbishop 
“assumes that this” (he does not say whether he means the 
maps and globes, or the tasteful arrangement), ‘is equivalent 
to establishing atheism as the basis of cducation,”—a tolerably 
large assumption, and one which completely begs the question 
in dispute. But on this point it is uscless to argue with men 
whose language and meaning are hopelessly at variance. It 
is not atheism, nor even dcism, that they dread. It is not 
even the belief in the theological dogmas of their faith which 
the mixed system endangers. But men, who have been 
brought up under any system which, above all things, teaches 
them to think for themselves, will never accept any priest- 
hood as their political guides, much less will they be inclined 
to disturb themselves in order to support that temporal power 
of the Pope, which is at the same time absolutely necessary 
to his independence, and the only thing which renders him 
dependent on the bayonets of France. Laymen such as the 
late Mr. Sheil—a most sincere Catholic, but who did not 
hesitate to speak of the points in the ecclesiastical system of 
his Church to which Protestants most object as mere embroi- 
dery of the middle ages, by which the faith itself was 
rather encumbered than adorned—laymen such as these are 
not to the taste of the Roman hierarchy. There is nothing which 





Bishop of Cloyne, | 


Everywhere talk, talk, | 


|& man may not be got to believe if it is only inculeated on him 
sufficiently strongly in his childhood. The Jesuits are wise in 
their generation; and if the views of the Ultramontane party 
are to prevail, the youth of the world must be educated after 
the fashion of those strings of meck pupils who may be seen 
taking their exercise under ghostly supervision in any of the 
towns of Italy. But it is not on these subjects that the world 
desires to learn from Archbishop Hughes. Here he has of 
| course strictly professional sentiments, and cannot be expected 
j to consider the matter from any other point of view. But, at 
jthe present moment, the opinion of the Pastor of New 

York on rebellion cannot but be interesting, and we are 
lglal to find that not even a_ residence of fifty years 
‘in the northern part of the United States, nor the un- 
‘happy condition of his adopted country, has been able 
ito make him swerve from his orthodoxy. It must have been 
| delightfal to hear him impress on his audience those sound 
i h he had derived from the study of St. Thomas 
Aquinss. And certainly it is not England which will 
quarrel] with those saintly precepts. An intolerable sense of 
oppression, a just cause, and the strength to succeed, it 
seems, render any revolution holy. It would have been as 
well if the Archbishop had pointed out in which of these re- 
| quisites the Neapolitans were wanting when they sent ‘ the 
| generous and brave King of Naples,” as Mr. O'Hara, J.P., 
jealled him at the National Conference, to visit his ally, the 
| Pope; and it would be still more curious to know how the 
| utterances of Pio Nono himself, on this subject, are to be recon- 
| ciled with the principles of the Angelic Doctor. Dr. Hughes 
jis certululy, in his own person, perfectly consistent, for he 
} does not enll the Southerners—at least, “ not all of them’— 
rebels, aud expressed his readiness, in case the slaveholders 
‘should “ triumph,” to “ transfer his allegiance to that party 
jas the legitimate Government of the United States.” Than 
| this, nothing can be fairer; but as he himself impressed on 
| the Irish, that they were decidedly not strong enough to suc- 
j ceed, it would have been as well to reconsider the expediency 
jof some of the sentiments which he did not hesitate to en- 
|force. England, it seems, has attacked the national dignity of 
Amcricans, and they “ treasure up the memory of that attack 
with feclings of revenge.” These, it is to be presumed, are 
“the events occurring’? which are calculated ‘ to bring the 
wrongs, the miseries, the sufferings of the Lrish people under 
consideration elsewhere.’ The time may come, we are told, 
when an effort will be made, not ‘ to redress Irish wrongs 
merely, for the world is selfish” (what a delightful, un- 
worldly, sclf-denying Christian our Archbishop is, to be 
sure!) but to settle other and more general grievances, 
“Through them, no doubt, Ircland may have her oppor- 
tunity.” Now, this is, to say the least, tolerably plain 
‘speaking. We are threatened with an American war, and 
| Lrish disaffection is nursed by the prospect of an American 
invasion. One’s first emotion, no doubt, is to laugh at this 
ridiculous rh xlomontade—coming from a layman it would 
| perhaps excite no deeper feelings; but in what language 
shall we venture to depict the emotions with which one 
hears such seutiments from the lips of a master in Israel 
j—a bishop and chief pastor of the Church of Christ. 
}Our readers know well with which side in that un- 





principles whi 
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happy struggle across the Atlantic our sympathies have 
gone. But any one whose imagination had dwelt exclusively 


lon that sickening slaughter which men of the same 
| race and tongue are wreaking on cach other, would be ready 
lto cast all other considerations to the winds, and almost 
to welcome peace at any price. So, perhaps, also would 
Archbishop Hughes, but only if it might be the precursor of 
another and a yet fiercer struggle. The contest is only to be 
transferred from the country of his adoption to the country of 
his birth. In fifty years of exile—in fifty years of labour in 
that holy oflice which lends his words their weight—he has 
|learned no lesson of forgiveness, and forgotten no incentive 
| to disaffection, no watchword of strife. Nay, the sources of 
|laughter, too, are at the holy man’s command. He has 
reason, he telis the Catholic young men, to believe that the 
lrish in America have “ entered intothe warin many, many 
| instances partly with the idea of discharging their duty and 
partly to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
implements.” This exquisite jest was greeted with loud cheers 
and laughter. Indeed, the Irish papers are never tired of 
dilating on the quict humour, and graceful, gentlemanly 
tone of the Archbishop’s addresses. Another stroke of this 
quiet humour was reserved for the Irish Nationalists. A Mr. 
Harnett expressed a hope that the great quarrel in America 
might soon be ended, and peace and unity restored. “If wo 





do not finish it soon,” replied the Archbishop, “ we will send 
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over for twenty thousand more of you to fight under our flag, 
and then, please God, we may end the quarrel soon.” This 
joke was quite as successful as the other. This pious playful- 
ness seems to be peculiarly attractive in Ireland. But unless 
the twenty thousand do morein America than they succeeded 
in effecting in Italy, they will scarcely bring about the 
required end. But, whether in jest or earnest, the venerable 

relate’s thoughts seem to run altogether in the direction of 

loodshed. ‘The sympathy entertained on this side of the 
ocean on account of the immense slaughter” in the United 
States has ‘sometimes amused and sometimes astonished” 
him. When a nation is breaking up he thinks it is of very 
little use for individuals to philosophise: and he may be 
right, but it is as well nevertheless to speak on the subject 
with common decorum. On the whole, the result of Dr. 
Hughes’s lucubrations is to make one contented. Our State- 
Church bishops are perhaps a little solemn and pompous—but, 
at least, they do not shock one by utterances such as these. 
Henry of Exeter likes an occasional brush with an opponent, 
but his warfare is always strictly theological. The worst 
thing he ever did to an enemy was to pray for him. But the 
American Archbishop drops rebellion, and war, and slaughter 
out of his mouth whenever he opens it, just as the ugly priu- 
cess in the fairy story dropped toads and vipers. And the 
worst reflection of all is that the tone of American society 
equals even his injustice and unscrupulous bitterness. 
Minister of religion though he be, the angriest layman cannot 
surpass him. 





CHINA IN PARLIAMENT. 

HE debates of Monday on our operations in China were not 
very re-assuring. Earl Russell, the Secretary immedi- 
ately responsible for our policy, was indeed moderate in his 
tone, and abstained carefully from the vague and dangerous 
phrases used by the Premier a fortnight ago. He did not 
talk of enabling Prince Kung to ‘ withstand the revolution,” of 
defending all treaty ports, of “lending assistance” to the Em- 
pire, or of re-invigorating the administration of three hundred 
millions of men. He seemed, indeed, impressed with the 
truth, that to put down the rebellion would involve a great 
war, that our duty was confined to protecting the merchants 
who, on the faith of our treaties, had entered China. He 
thought, too, our forces in China adequate for defence, and 
would bring up no “ graver questions” unless defence should 


i 
opening of the new field which they can reach in a month 
and from which they can escupe at will. Let the word be 
given, and Shanghai will swarm with these men, bringing to 
market a militury knowledge far from contemptible, and. an 
audacity which has no limit except the fear of poverty. Bad 
and good, gentlemen and scoundrels, they have all one virtye 
they will strive for England to a man, will shrink from yo 
enterprise the result of which may be to extend her dominion, 
If they once get a footing in China, once succeed in organising 
a Sepoy army, they will as assuredly rule the empire for 
Englund as if they were all so many Clives. This is the rea] 
danger, and it is because these consequences have never been 
accepted, never even fuirly discussed in Parliament, that we 
protest against the operations Lord Palmerston has commenced, 

The Premier spoke on the same night, but, beyond a 
curiously bad joke, that there seemed to be one Taeping to 
every square mile of threatened territory, and if cach Taeping 
would only stay in his square mile, all would be easy, he 
added nothing to his previous speeches. For aught that 
appears to the contrary, Lord Palmerston may still intend to 
“resist the Revolution ”’ in China, may have already decided 
the “ graver question’? which E rl Russell tells Mr. Bruce 
may, in certain contingencies, come up. He may, in fact, mean 
consciously to do that which his policy will in the end 
gradually force him to do,—namely, to govern China, as we 
are even now struggling to govern India. We have already 
more todo than our adequate force in Shanghai can weil 
manage. The soldiers sent into the interior have retreated 
on Shanghai, and the city may even now be invested by the 
Taepings, whose ‘‘ steadiness,” as Earl Grey said, is the sub- 
ject of surprise to all soldiers employed in China. If it is, 
the march of events may be foreseen almost as clearly as if 
they had already occurred. The Government must protect its 
people, India will furnish the means, some officer eager for 
distinction will be placed in command, the soldiers of fortune 
will begin swarming in, and before Parliament meets we shall 
find ourselves virtually sovereign in the valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, with a depot at Nankin, war steamers 
along the river, an army of Chinese Sepoys  scour- 
ing the country, and promises given to all who aid us, 
which honour will not allow usto break. That is the way 
we advance in the East when Premiers tell their officers abroad 
that we must check a revolution, and stand up to defend and 





fail. But though his speech was moderate, his policy was by | 
no means clear. For example, he repudiated defending | 
all the treaty ports, but allowed that he had directed Mr. Bruce 
to defend any of them he chose. Then he has limited our 
assistance to ‘‘ encouraging the Chinese Government to arm a 
sufficient force of artillery, infantry, and cavalry to overcome 
the rebels and reduce them to subjection ;”” but he did not state 
what he intended to be the limit of ‘‘ encouragement.” Are we, 
as Lord Palmerston said, to officer this artillery, to train those 
mative troops? If we are, we have commenced the system 
which in India has ended in empire; and if we are not, what 
does encouragement mean? Lord Palmerston, in the discus- 
sion raised on the same night in the Commons, said Col. Ward 


was a most respectable man, and quite approved Captain! goes hand in hand with political reform. 


Osborn’s acceptance of a Chinese naval commission. Then, 


authorize the formation of Sepoy regiments. There is nota 
word in Lord Palmerston’s speeches but will sound in the ears 
of our officials in China like a new incentive to “ energy,” to 
the adventurers like a licence to add new dominions to our 
over-weighted crown. So far as official accounts are concerned, 
there is, as yet, no evidence that we have not already com- 
menced an enterprise as great as the res 1 ‘ation of 1 aly or 
the support of Lancashire. 





AUSTRIA AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 
NE of the most hopeful signs in the long struggle of the 
German races for unity is that material interests are not 
neglected for ideal ones, and that commercial improvement 
The progress 
which Germany has made of late in trade and commerce, and 


though the British policy is to be strictly defensive, still we| in tke practical comprehension of questions of political 
are not apparently ‘to allow the Taepings to ravage the| economy is striking, and not surpassed by any other couutry, 


country.” How much country? 
defending Shanghai itself, is the question at issue. No- 


That, and not the policy of | except England. 


After the re-arrangement of the map of 
Europe, at the Congress of Vienna, the States of the Con- 


body wants her Majesty’s Government to give up her people | federation offered for a while the most chequered geographical 
to massacre, or compel them to abandon Shanghai, with its} picture in the world; a thirty-threefold series of Custom- 


trade of thirty millions. 


But defending Shanghai, and clear- | house lines crossing and recrossing each other in all directions; 
£ & , Bab oD 


ing the country round Shanghai of rebels, are two very dif-| public coins, weights, and mvcasures varying at every step, 
ferent things, and unless we greatly misapprehend Earl Russell, | and a perfect maze of provincial rigkts and local privileges 





he desires British troops to do both. 


Then he thought! giving the death-blow 


to all commercial intercourse. ‘To 


the force present in China quite adequate, but he did not cx-| Prussia belongs the great merit of having been the first 


plain whether reinforcements had, or had not, been demanded | to experiment on this dry 


rot of German nationality. 


from India. .Nor did he attempt to suggest a limit to the) By means of tremendous efforts, and after a ten years’ 


still more dangerous expedicnt of organizing a Chinese Sepoy 


army. 


There are no regular officers wanted for that. The | 


battling with prejudices and class interests, two Prus- 
sian statesmen, Maassen and A. F. Eichhorn, succeeded 


funds once forthcoming, we engage to find, in two months, a! in persuading Hesse-Darmstadt and Anhalt to enter into a com- 
hundred excellent English officers in Shanghai ready for auy | mercial league in favour of free trade, to be called the Zoll- 


expedition; men with their ideas developed by tropical life | verein, or Toll-union. 


This was in 1828, and the year after 


till they are ready, at any notice, to strike for the throne of | Bavaria and Wurtemberg joined the league, to which Electoral 


China. 


They swarm these men in the East, old officers Hesse was added in 1831, and the Kingdom of Saxony in 


and educated privates, dismissed from the Indian armies | 1833. Following the impulse thus given, all the smaller States 


for drunkenness, gaming, or disobedience, and, living 
as honest traders or dishonest Chevaliers d'Industrie in all the 


Asiatic cities. They will be reintoreed by men of a better | 


in the centre of Germany which yet obstructed free intercourse 
were drawn as a body into the Zollverein; and on midnight 
of the 1st of January, 1834, the inland barriers fell which 


stamp, Indian officers weary of ennui, half-pay officers tired of | separated twenty-five millions of men of the same race from 


| 


Australia and New Zealand, and wild with excitement at the each other. 


The States which still refused tt eir adhesion— 
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Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and a few others —were com- 
Jled to join some ten ye ) | 
opinion based on public interests, and notwithstanding the ex- 


treme reluctance of some Governments, that of Hanover espe- 


cially. 


whole of Germany, with but three exceptions, which are the 


Austrian provinces in the South, and the Hanse ‘Towns, and 
Mecklenburg in the North. Opposite reasous — with- 
hold the assent of these fractions of the Conte deration to 
the commercial league. To ultra Protectionist: Austria, the 
free-trade principles of the Zollvercin are quite unaccept- 


ten years ago by the sheer force of public | 


At the present hour, the Zollverein comprises the | 


not to have imbibed the spirit of British commercial legisla- 
tion. In a rather stormy interview between the Prussian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Count Karolyi, the Austrian 
Ambassador, the Cabinet of Vienna received the first hint that 
its propositions had not the shadow of a chance of being ac- 
cepted at Berlin. The official reply to the note of Count 
Kechberg followed two days after, in a despatch of Count 
Bernsdorft (dated July 20), which, though polite in terms, did 


not fuil to wound the Imperial Government to the quick. 


|The reply, written in an unusual strain of diplomatic trank- 
; hess, was to the effect that Prussia could not think of sub- 


able, while to Hamburg and the neighbouring Mecklenburg, | 


—countries in which the necessity of an absolutely unimpeded 
carrying and export trade overrides all other considerations,— 


the Zollverein, with its fiscal and other duties, is not sufli- | 


ciently free. ; 

The recent treaty of commeree between Prussia, as head 
of the Zollverein, and France, has been the most important 
step in favour of free trade yet made in Germany. As 


Liberalism and sound principles of political economy fortu- | 
nately go hand in hand among the rising generation, the | 
treaty, very similur to the one lately concluded between this | 


country and France,—was received with great delight by the 
Prussian free traders, who also constitute the democratic 
party ; but was looked upon with undisguised aversion by 
Austria, and those ultra-conservatives of Germany who have 
accepted the house of Hapsburg for leader. Atter the treaty 
had been provisionally signed by the Prussian delegates, and 
was waiting the approbation of the Berlin Chambers, Austria 
made immense efforts to prevent this acceptation, and to 
thwart the free-trade policy of King William’s Government. 
The Augsburg Gazette and other Hapsburg papers tried very 
hard to rouse a ‘ national spirit’ and to sing the home- 
grown glories of the Vaterland; but with the sole effort of 
provoking a counter-demonstration in praise of free trade from 
the whole liberal press of Germany. Secing that the old 
whistle was not likely to catch any more green birds, the 
Austrian Government then, as a last desperate expedient, 
offered to enter the Zollverein, and definite propositions to 
that effect were addressed by Count Rechberg, under date of 
July 10, to the Cabinet of Berlin. It was a move on the 
political chessboard which staggered the whole of Germany 
not only, but the whole of Europe—to judge by a thundering 
“leader” in the Zines, announcing to the astonished world 
that Prvssta was on the eve of entering the Zollvercin, and 
speculating at great length on the consequences of this 
most interesting event. The astonishment—aunoi of the Zines, 
but of the German public—dlid, however, not last long. 
A mere cursory examination of the terms of alliance 
proposed by Austria showed that the proposal was 
searcely serious, but only meant as a trap to catch sun- 
beams; or, in other words, a Protectionist measure for 
upsetting the free trade treaty with France. 


At first sight, | 


the prospect of secving the long double line of custom-houses | 


between Germany and Austria fall to the grouad secmed 
dazzling; but, on looking into the items of Count Rechberg’s 
bill, it was found that the toll booths were not to be got rid 
of at all, but rather inereased than otherwise. What Austria 
offered was to admit the tariff of the Zollvcrein in those 
points where it is least based on free trade principles, in its 
high duties on English manufactures, and other fiscal imposi- 
tions; but to keep as strict a line of customs as cver aguinst 
all those goods which now enter free, or nearly free, into 
Germany, and to uphold the prohibition of all articles now 
forming Imperial Government monopolies. The Zollverein 
principle of division of import duties between the various 
countries, in proportion to the population, was to be admitted 
by Austria only in respect to yarns, woven govds, and a few 
other articles, out of the proceeds of which, however, Count 
Rechberg demanded no Ices than three eig ths as the share of 
the Kuiser’s Government. Finally, the new treaty of union 
was to commence only on the Ist of January, 1865—‘ or 
sooner,” the Count playfully remarsed, “ if au agreement cau 
be arrived at ’—and was to last no longer than the end of 
1877. Altogether, it required no very deep investigation to 
sev that the Austrian proposal fur entering the Zollverein was 
nothing but a delusion and a snare. 

In spite of the absurdity of Count Rechberg’s propositions, 
they were amply discussed by the whole of the German 
press, and the result was a unanimous anti-Austrian verdict 
The Berlin Chamber pronounced itself very distinctly in the 
Same sense, thus forcing the Goverament to a like declar ition 
The Austrian sympathies of Herr vou der Heydt did not avail 
much, and were amply balanced by the free-trade notions of 
Count Bernsdorff, too long a resident in Cuarlton-terrace 


scribing to the Austrian propositions; first, because they 
would upset the liberal treaty of commerce with France; 
und, secondly, because they were antagonistic to the free- 
trade policy of the Zollverein. Count Bernstorff went fur- 
ther in declaring that important political considerations were 
involved in the decision, Germany being bent to rid itself 
of the fetters of protection. ‘ For us,”’ the Count exclaimed, 
‘it is not only a question of foreign commercial policy, but 
one of domestic reform.” These words seem to have created 
a great sensation at Vienna, where the known weakness and 
unpopulwity of the Prussian Cabinet were counted upon 
probably us important items in the success of the little 
game. The blow was rendered doubly severe by a popular 
vole following close upon the diplomatic note. The day after 
he had forwarded his despatch to Vienna, Count Bernstorff 
laid the Franco-Prussian treaty for ratification before the 
Chamber of Representatives. The debate, distinguished by a 
number of brilliant speeches in favour of free trade-——the most 
notable among them being an oration by Herr Prince Smith, 
the Cobden of Prussia—extended over but two days, and ended 
on Saturday last in an all but unanimous vote in favour of the 
treaty. Ina house of 276 members, 264 declared themselves 
for, and only 12 against, the new commercial alliance; the 
dozen representing the so-called Catholie party. 
When the decision had been announced, Herr yon der Heydt, 
eager to gather a few laurel leaves, rose and thanked the 
Chamber for the ‘warmth and unanimity” with which the 
assent to a ‘Government measure”? had been given. The 
Chamber, however, did not seem inclined to reply to the senti- 
ment, but remained doggedly mute, as if unappreciative of the 
particular efforts of the noble and versatile Premier. The 
victory was known and registered to be one of public opinion. 

The little episode in the German unity drama ending with 
this vote, is significant in more than one respect. It shows 
that the Austrian Government is fast losing whatever hold it 
still possessed, by ancient prestige, over the German popula- 
tion; and it also marks a serious movement on the part of 
Prussia, to strike out a honest course of action in favour of 
the liberal tendencies of the age. This French treaty ques- 
tion, as Count Bernstorff justly remarked, is to Germany 
and Prussia “not only a question of foreign commercial 
policy, but one of domestic reform ;” and that it has-been 
handled and decided in this sense by the Cabinet of Berlin, 
is a fact of some importance. While thus the Prussian Go- 
vernmeut is gaining ground, the Austrian Cabinct is clearly 
retrograding in public opinion, in consequence of its »wn short- 
sighted policy, in which intrigue is substituted for action, and 
cunning for wisdom. The attempt to drive Germany into 
the old slough of commercial protection, by meaus of diplo- 
matic intrigue, is as utterly ridiculons as it would be to repeal 
the Englisi: Corn Laws by a surreptitious midnight vote of the 
louse ef Commons; and the fact of its having been 
essayed by the Cabinet of Vienna, proves that all other re- 
svurees must benearly exhausted. ‘The opinion of the educated 
classes in Germany on this underhand poliey is marked by the 
verdict of the Prussian Chamber, whore only twelve votes 
could be found for Protection as interpreted by Austria, 


” 
** nous 


although the principle of Protection itself has still 
numerous adherents in the country. But even this 
expression of public opinion seems not to have been 


sufficient to check Count Rechberg’s diplomatic activity. 
The French treaty will have to be ratified by the other mem- 
hers of the Zollverein as well as by Prussia, and it is reported 
that the greatest efforts are made at the present moment to 
prevent at least two States, Bavaria and Hanover, from giving 
their adhesion. With the other members, the game 18 
acknowledged to be hopeless; but there are believed to be 
Austrian sympathies at Munich, and stronger and higher sym- 
pathies still at the Court of King George V. Certain it is 
that should Austria succeed in any of these attempts, it 
would amount to a breaking-up of the Zollverein, as Count 
Bernstorff has declared it to be the intention of Prussia to 
stand and fall with the French treaty, and the date of the 
expiration of the great commercial compact of the German 
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States—renewable from time to time—is approaching with | the'r vineyards from the first as importent as their corn cultiyg. 


the year 1864. It is scarcely necessary to say that the event 


, tion, and lived amid the scones which we now as-ociate with 


contemplated by Austria would be an immense misfortune for the words sunny and soft. The Spaniards co'onized as Widely as 


Germany, and perhaps for the whole of Europe. 


the one cannot suffer without hurting the other. 


Teutonic populations especially, the progress towards free- 
trade must be of vital importance, inasmuch as the only 


practical upshot of their deep and intense unity cry up to the 
present day has been the creation of the Zollverein. 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOURCES OF POWER. 


[T ORD MONCK, in his recent speech at Montreal, uttered a 
Ad 


sentence which embodies one of the most curious of the 
many historic fallacies current among Englishmen :—‘ I may be 
told with regard to the chmate that it is not so mild, and with 
regard to the soil that it is not so fruitful as others ; but lL would 
venture to remind you that the nations which hive become the 
great masters of mankind have not been those which have en- 
joyed the genial skies and fruitful plains of the South.” The 
speaker meant, as his subsequent sentences show, to express his 
conviction that a sterile soil is execllent training, that the 
greater the difficulties man has to encounter in his conflict with 
nature the greater will be his capacity for the other conflict 
with man. But we question whether the applause which fol- 
lowed his ethnological remark was not elicited by the false 
apophthegm rather than the accurate gloss; whether, even 
in the speaker's own mind, there was not a confusion 
between the geographical and the moral idea. Certain we 
are that such a fallacy is widely prevalent among Englishmen, 
and that a belief in the inherent superiority of the Northman 
lies at the root of many of our political and most of our 
ethnological beliefs. There is a contempt for the men of the 
South, whose country is so genial, and whose food comes so 
easily, which is apparent in almost all Northern literature. 
Statesmen, even, have doubted whether the German were not 
the natural master of the Italian; whether the progress of 
Russia southward was not an irreversible law; whether the 
Asiatic could be freo while the Northman desired a share of his 
heritage. 
idea ; we write of the “gentle” South, as if humanity had pro- 
duced a breed sterner than the Roman patrician; of the 
“yielding” South, as if the Spaniard were not the best 
or worst example of inflexibility; of the “soft” South, as if 
earth showed a race more austere than the desert Arab; of the 
“indolent children of the South,” as if the Swedes were not lazy 


by the side of the Cantonese. The popular mind has ceased to | 


expect great things from races dwelling in genial or tropical 
climes, and is half disposed to believe Mexico conquerable 
because the sun is hot, and Hindoos unworthy of freedom 
because the race which rules them comes from a colder latitude, 
Thousands of educated Americans, when driven from the argu- 
ment that the black man is essentially inferior by the counter 
question about the Octoroon, console themselves with the 
thought that the slave is essentially “tropical,” and therefore 
doomed to perpetual inferiority. Mrs. Beecher Stowe spends 
some breath in combating that argument, which it is the first 
object of the splendid descriptions by which she relieves the 
general tedium of “ Dred” to disprove. 

Yet, if history can teach us any truths, the fact that the 
greatness of a raca does not depend upon the. sterility 
of its soil or the coldness of its climate is sur ly ono of 
them. In the region of thought, the world owes as much 
to Greece as to Judea, to Italy as to Germany, to the land 
of the vino and olive as to the lands where continuous toil 
can scarcely fit the soil for the hardicst of the cereals. If we 
are not permitted in such an argument to bring forward intellec 
tual influence as proof of political greatuess, which was Lord 
Monck’s test of a race, we may nariow the argument down to the 
limit which he himself has fixed. ‘The Egyptians, who first de- 
veloped a conquering civilization, dwell on s il fertilized by a 
river, and ripened by a more than tropical heat. The 
Greeks, who so colonized Asia Minor that the mass of the popu- 
lation is still essentially Greek, whose great leader overran Asia, 
crushing a monarchy at every stride, who imperilled the rising 
fortunes of Romo, and who founded in Egypt a dynasty and a 
polity as enduring and more useful than that of the Pharaohs, 
lived in a country still, as Byron sang, gilded by perpetual 
summer. The Romans, who tlought they had conquered the 
world, not one fourth of which they knew, but who really built 
the greatest and most enduring of the historic empires, regarded 


Our most familiar phrases are often inoulded on this | 


Political | ourselves, and though they have not succeoted, the root of 

and commercial liberty are so closely intertwined now, that | their failure lies as much in the absenco of * 

To the | force” 
| force 


* spawning 
—of the mysterious law of multiplication which 
keeps back the Celt and the Jew, while leaving the Slay 
| and Saxonto cover the earth,—as inthe sunny climate from which 
| they conmenced their adventures. - The Arab conquered Western, 
Asia and Northern Africa, and threatened Europe, and though 
his blood has been intermixed, and the ruling Turks are not 
Arabs, still the organization which he devised, as creed ang 
as polity, preserves its old dominion. Tho Larbaiiiis who 
|econquered Rome and menaced Europe were Northein men; 
| but the sccond colossal wave, the second flow of the great North. 
| Eastern tide, was ignominiously beaten back. ‘The Russians ae 
| not Tartars, despite Napo!eon’s proverb; the Mongols have lost their 
| dominion in Certral Asis ; they lost their hold over India befire 
the English arrived, and they are, to all appearance, losing even 
| their sway in China, the greatest and feeblest of all their acgui- 

sitions. The Southern Chinaman colonizes so weil that he rouses 
| the English settler to a frcnzy of jealousy, while the people of the 
extreme North are struggling vainly agai:st banditti who march 
| against them wp the streams. Doubtkss modern history is a 
history of Northern progress, but modern history is but a cycle in 
the greater history of the world. We talk of the British Empire 
as if it had lasted as long as Britain, forgetting that England, in 
1562, did not own a foot of land outside the British Is!es, We 
may be a race destined to rule as long as the Roman ruled, but 
there is no proof, as yet, of the fact, for colonization is not 
equivalent to rule. That a cold climate ind sterile soil are 
no barriers to greatness is clear, for the ruling caste of earth 
claims Scandinavian lineage, and European society is framed 
out of races who poured Southward and Westward from forest 
and desert; but that is the utmost we are enabled to afiirm. We 
cannot even predicate that the North will in any exceptional 
degree produce the qualities which should enable a man to rule; 
for the cali tenacity of purpose, the inubility to comprehend 

defeat, which is the first element in that special character, is as 
| much an attribute of the Roman and of the Spaniard of the fifleenth 
| century as of the Englishman; and the Russian, also a con- 
| queror, has the true Oriental characier which we are accustomed 
| to think so weak. 








Besides, if governing power or political greatuess depended on 
geographical situation, the favoured races w ould always govern, 
which they notoriously have not done. ‘The Itulian, after 
| mastering all civilization, has obeyed a hundred masters, and 
| did obey them even while his civilization was higher than 
| theirs. ‘Tartary pours out no new hordes to conquest, and the 
Russian, though a mighty people, has ef late years shown a ten- 
dency to recede. It is the moral qualities which make races, and 
| though moral qualities are influenged in a degree by soil, climate, 
and products, they are influenced in a far higher degree by other 
causes, 80 numerous as almost to defy investigation. Tasmania 
has the climate of Scotland, and a soil almost identical in cha- 
racter, though more fertile; but Tasmania only produccd a low 
description of savage, while the Pict has developed into the 
fully breeched and very efficient ally of the Englishman in all 
fields. Norway offers as many difficulties as England, without 
producing a race dominant in every quarter of the globe, and 
the nativs of Vancouver's Island, which is just Mngland over 
again, with its special position, climate, and resources, is inde- 
| finitely lower in grade than the <Aztee or Hindoo. The 
Crimea is just Spain in most points of soil and temperature; but 
the native Crimean would not, from that fact alone, have been 
| competent to settle a new world. 
| creeds, philosophies, genealogies, the presence or absence of sound 
marriage customs, the prevalence or want of the spirit of 
loyalty, the existence or defect of grat leading families, 
neighbourhood, food, minerals, aptitude and inaptitude fo 
| the sea, all these decide the des:iny of a nation, besides the 
| vexed qnestion of the inysterious influence which we style that of 
lrace. The infinite probability, to judge from the spectacle Italy 
affords, is, that a nation can1run a grand career twice, and ifso, all 
consider:tions of geography, and almost all of moral influence, are 
subject to forees so ramified and so numerous, and extending 
|over such periods of time, that the only certainty human 
intellect can obtain is, that every race may have its hour, 
that a Timour is possible amidst pauperized shepherds, and 
a Toussaint amidst half-savage African blacks. 


| 


‘Thousands of circumstances, 
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MADNESS AND GUILT. 

E have had one criminal case tried this week, and an un- 

usual number recently in our Courts of justice, in which 
the verdict of guilty or not guilty has hinged entirely upon the 
question of the sanity or insanity of the prisoner. Now this is an 
entirely different and much more defined question than that at 
jssue in such an investigation as the Windham lunacy case, 
when the object was to establish something with respect to a 
man’s general state of mind—namely, his competence or incom- 
petence to manage his own affairs. For the purpose of a criminal 
case, it ought to be no sufficient plea to prove peculiarity, eccen- 
tricity, or even a low habitual calibre of understanding; for 
there is no sufficient reason to believe that peculiar or eccentric 
men, or men of dull intellects are, as a rule, less distinctly and 
clearly responsible for ordinary actions than any others; not 
improbably they might be more so. There are plenty of eccen- 
tricities Which instead of implying enlarged temptation to crime, 
or diminished safeguarcés against it, imply just the very re- 
verse. There are men of less than average intellect, who, 
instead of being thereby rendered more liable to irresponsible 
criminal impulses, are rendered much less so,—in whom that 
slow apprehension, that gradual dawning of a temptation 
into its full significance on the mind, which carries, perhaps, 
the fullest amount of real responsibility, is never wanting. 
The truth is, that the only proper bearing of the question 
of insanity on criminal subjects is in the determination 
whether any other than natural motives are brought to urge the 
will to the commission of crime, or whether any of the natural 
warnings and dissuasives which would be strong in ordinary 
men, have been, by the constitution of the mind, excluded in a 
particular case. A man with a certain class of hallucinations 
may yet be as fully responsible as any other person on subjects 
unaflected by those hallucinations; as, for example, no one 
would assert that Emanuel Swedenborg, or any of the victims 
of the “gift of tongues,” or of the spirit-rapping delusions, 
would have been exonerated by their peculiar illusions from the 
guilt of an ordinary murder, Circumstances tending to show a 
generally weak and hasty judgment, would,no doubt, be regarded 
as in some measure diminishing moral culpability, just as cireum- 
stances tending to show a clear, and sober, and tranquil judg- 
ment would enhance it,—on the principle that the more conscious 
and free an act is, the more clearly is it due to personal choice. 
Still these are vague and general considerations which would 
rather affect the relative amount of culpability of different 
offenders than the broad verdict of “ guilty or not guilty.” In- 
sanity can only be pleaded as an excuse where there is reason to 
believe either that the intellectual and moral vision has been 
so unnaturally coloured or distorted as to leave no trace of 
criminal intent, or that the voluntary power has been so 
unnaturally overwhelmed and mastered by influences beyond the 
agent’s control as to paralyze entirely the resisting force. The 
latter event, at least,is generally more probable in men of excessively 
sensitive and fine organization, whose imagination is liable to bx 
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completely seized and oceupicd by single ideas and impulses, th 
in weak or dull-minded men. Monomania, indeed, is nothing but 
the monopoly of the mental vision by some single conception, and | 
has always been the danger of a certain kind of poetic imagina- 
tion—not the imagination which, like Shakspeare’s, strays 
playfully over every form of life, but that which, like Shelley's, 
echoes and re-echoes the same lyrical monotone. For example, we | 
read in Lady Shelley’s memorials :— 


“ Another vision appeared to Shelley on the evening of May 6th, when 
he and Williams were walking together on the terrace. The story is 
thus recorded by the latter in his diary :— 

“*Fine. Some heavy drops of rain fell without a cloud being visible. 
After tea, while walking with $. on the terrace, and observing the effect | 





of moonshine on the waters, he complained of being unusually nervous, 
violently by the arm, and stared 


and, stopping short, he grasped me 
ke upon the beach under our feet. 


steadfastly on the white surf that br 

Observing him sensibly affected, I demanded of him if he was in pain ; 

but he only answered by saying, ‘ There it is again! there!’ He reco- | 
| 
| 





vered after some time, und declared that he saw, as plainly as he then 

Saw me, a naked child [Allegra, who had recently died] rise from the 

sea, and clasp its hands as if in joy, smiling at him.’” 

Now such a trance as this, if we could suppose it so profound as 

not simply to banish for the moment, but positively to paralyze | 
all voluntary power of deliberation and self-control, would un- | 
doubtedly constitute a complete exoneration from responsibility for 
any act committed under its influence. And there is no doubt 

that to this sort of fascination of the mental powers by a single 

absorbing vision, men of remarkable but narrowly-marked 

genius are far more liable than men of weak or fickle 

eccentricity. A common enough case is that of a man under | 


vivid delusion that he is imperatively commanded to commit some 
crime,—the order, perhaps, sounding in his ears day and night, 
and, while arousing a spasmodic irritation in the nerves of action, 
absolutely occupying the whole area of his judgment and 
understanding, and blinding him to all alternatives. In such 
a case there is a special mental and moral incapacity to resist the 
crime ; mental, because the dissuading ideas are driven out of the 
field of vision; moral, because the will is taken captive and 
possessed by the one impulse. ‘The moment we see any trace 
either of a faintly deliberating reason, or of a faintly divided will, 
we see traces of the ordinary sane responsibility. It is the 
dwindling of the mind to a single chord, and a single pres- 
sure on that chord, that removes responsibility. Re-admit 
the conflict of thoughts and the conflict of motives, and you re-ad- 
mit the absolute essentials of moral responsibility. Hence, in the case 
of Mr. Herdman, in the Belfast murder, we think that the jury justly 
returned a verdict of guilty in spite of the proved eccentricities of 
the murderer and his family. ‘There was no proper trace of mania 
of any kind; and the only reason to suppose that he was destitute 
of the power of free choice or the sense of moral malignity in what 
he did, is the mere fact that he did it,—of course, no reason at all. 
It seems to us highly probable that many sound-minded men of 
vindictive temper, but entirely guiltless of any social eccentricity, 
would have been more vividly and powerfully tempted to such a 
crime than the prisoner. Eccentricities of the monomania class 
no doubt go to prove the probability of this “ possession” of the 
mind by one idea of which we have spoken. But fickle and windy 
eccentricities of the mere weak and childish class, like the playing 
tricks on carmen and violent car-driving attributed to Mr. Herd- 
man, probably rather tend to disprove it. A reed that is shaken 
by the wind is nearly the opposite of a monomaniac. 

But it may be fairly argued that, though monomania is perhaps 
the form of insanity most completcly inconsistent with positive 
responsibility, and therefore guilt,—there are other forms of in- 
sanity which are also inconsistent with it. For example, in certain 
forms of insanity the affections seem to be in some sense actually 
inverted, so that those who were objects of the warmest love be- 
come the objects of the strongest aversion ; and in such cases it is 
clear enough that there must be a real distortion in the foundations 
of the mind,some false assortment of ideas, some unhappy power of 
misdealing causes and effects, so as to misunderstand entirely the 
true drift of actual facts. Now, in cases of this kind, it is quite 
true, not so much that you can repudiate or disprove woral 
responsibility for a special action, as that you are unable even to 
It is as if you knew 


conjecture how far it does or does not exist. 
knowing 


that the works of a clock were disordered, without 
the nature or extent of the disorder, so that you can never 
tell whether it is going wrong or right. If it strikes an hour it may 
be that this is a true indication that the hands have marked this 
hour in the usual way,—or it may be a mere consequence of the 
interior disorder. So men shrink,and very wisely, from attributing 
responsibility in any case where there is any proof of a real confu- 
ion of the different faculties—not because it is even then by any 
means certain that the action does not represent exactly what it 
would represent in an ordinary mind, but because uncertainty hangs 
over the whole matter, and it becomes a mere question of fine con- 
tingencies. And wherever eccentricity is of a nature to establish 
such an inward confusion as this, wherever it is not merely weak 
eccentricity of taste, but a positive incoherency in fundamental 
modes of thought and feeling, then we ought to hesitate about im- 
puting responsibility. If Mr. Herdman could have been shown, 
not merely to have childish and eccentric tastes, but sudden and 
completely causeless alternations of moods towards the same per- 
son, or a vehement vibration in the tone of his conceptions of right 
and wrong—some case for insanity might be shown. As it was, 
all his moods appear to have been tolerably coherent and consistent 
with the ordinary complexion of human motives, especially his 


anger against his ‘victim. 

We infer, then, that except when there is any proof of a funda- 
mental confusion of mental faculties, the great question ought to 
be, not, Was the man sane? but, Was he sane in this particular 
case, was he sane ad hoc? It seems to us quite absurd to plead, as 
has been done in a civil case this week—that of Moss v. Tribe, 
that because a man was so subject to violent moods as to need a 
straight waistcoat at times, he was exonerated from all re- 
sponsibility for debts incurred for perfectly rational purposes, 
quite rationally explained and expounded. Mr. ‘Tribe engaged the 
services of a solicitor, Mr. Moss, who, very likely, had some doubts 
as to the uniform soundness of his client’s mind, but who had, at 
least, no reason at all to doubt the full and complete perspicuity 
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and sanity of his views in the business undertaken and executed at 


the time in question. Whether Mr. Moss was over delicate in ac- 
cepting instructions from such a client is quite another question ; 
but there is not a shadow of excuse for exempting Mr. ‘Tribe, on 
account of his oceasional moods of vidlence, from his responsibility 
for the expense he had incurred. For that particular debt, at 
least, Mr. Tribe was as clearly responsible as any debtor ever is. 
Monomania, by its essential nature, does not subvert responsibility 
at any time when the shadow or the spasm is not upon the victim. 
It leaves the mind at other times to the action of ordinary laws. 
Mr. ‘Tribe should not be regarded as less responsible for his debt on 
the ground that there were times when his faculties were clouded, 
any re than because there were times when his faculties 
were asleep. In both cases there is a temporary suspension of re- 
sponsible life ; in both cases there is no reason to suppose that the 
suspension is more than temporary. 


more 


INJURED INNOCENTS. 
LOYD'S newspaper, unfortunately for its proprietors, possesses 
a ready writer. ‘This ingenious gentleman, some weeks 
ago, produced an unusually smart paragraph. It was addressed 
to what he disrespectfully called “Master Cabby,” who was 
informed that “at the reckless pace at which he was rattling 
on, he was driving the public fast to desperation,” and that “ he 
wanted pulling up by some strong moral check-string.” If the 
writer had stopped there, his banter, so obviously adapted to ex- 
cite the risibility of the cab-stand, might have been well enough. 
Urged on by an unlucky fancy, and determined that his paragraph 
should end as wittily as it began, he penned the following 
sentence, which, from the great eflect it has produced, deserves 
exact quotation :—* Should Commissioner Mayne carry the day, 
and we heartily trust that he may ultimately succeed in getting 
the whip-hand of these refractory Jehus, he wili bea far greater man 
than Rarey. Rarey only tamed a horse, but Commissioner Mayne 
will have subdued that hitherto indomitable beast—a cabman.” 
It is good, says the proverb, to be witty and wise, but when it is 
impossible to be both, wisdom ought to be preferred to wit: 
Lloyd’s humorous writer had been exactly too clever by half, 
His epigrammatic sentences were so pointed that they weut right 
through coat and comforter, and pierced his friend cabby to the 
quick. Insult produces vengeance, and every public-house in 
London bears witness to the cabman’s revenge. A short, but 
peremptory notice announces that “ Lloyd's Newspaper is not 
taken in,” and Douglas Jerrold’s son having received this aver- 
tissement, must surely be lamenting the irony of fate which led 
him, of all men, to insult the susceptible honour of St. Giles’s 
Sut insult begets eulogy as well as vengeance. No man 
really knows _ his merits till he has been put on 
trial on a charge petty larceny. It is then that 
teachers, friends, and relations step forward to bear tes- 
timony to his high deserts and irreproachable character, 
Mr. Windham would never have learnt how many per- 
sons thought highly of his ability till unfeeling calumniators 
hinted that he was insane. So, too, it is with Master Cabby. 
Lloyd's slanders lave evoked the truth, and surely the natural 
modesty of cabmen must make them start and blush at the 
picture of their own virtues drawn by impartial friends. Mr. 


own 
of 





Reynolds tells them that they are ‘fas much sinned against as 
sinning.” “Scourge,” of the Bee Hive, with a troop of followers, 
urges the cynical plea that if cabmen are cheats every other 
class are extortioners, and the general voice of the public, 
as represented by the penny newspapers which appear 
week by week, dins into the cabmen’s ears the fact that 
they are a wronged and suffering race. When a number of | 
friends are all equally zealous and well-meaning it is 
almost invidious to single out for praise the terms in 
which any one of the body expresses his admiration of a 
maligned acquaintance. Still, we cannot but imagine that, 
amidst all the testimonials received by the virtue, the rectitude, 
and the modesty of the stand, from the enthusiastic candour of | 
fervent admirers, nene can be more acceptable than the tribute | 
paid by the Penny Newsman. 
is kind,” and we cannot wonder that the men who remember that, 
“though cabmen they are Englishmen, whilst the way | 
in which they are treated engenders the idea that they are only 
white slaves,” should have publicly thanked Kim for his * hu- 
manity view.” Nevertheless, the Newsman is “ the true friend.” | 


Reynolds’ indeed “ means well and 


After a solemn admonition to all calumniators of the “ illaised | by law on their trade make up their genuine grievances. 


| tous to speak the very bitterness of despair. 


“that cabmen are but mortal, having like passions 
with ourselves,” he says boldly for his clients what thejp 
modesty would prevent their urging for themselves. In the “tag. 
ter of courteousness and good temper, the cabman’s occupation 
is adverse to it, but his generally honest praiseworthy con, 
1s a very marvel of rectitude, one often unexhibited by educated 
men under far more favourable circumstances.” Such an advocate 
is indeed more than an eulogist ; something priestly runs through 
every line he writes; he gives not so much a testimonial ag q 
benediction, and ip the statement “ that cabmen hand over thejy 
justly earned discourteousness to the third and fourth generation, 
whilst the instances of their honesty and politeness are plungeg 
into the outer darkness of forgettulness,”’ proves that he can 
speak, if not precisely ex eathedra, assuredly from the pulpit, 
If a man placed on trial learns for the first time his own trap. 
scendent merits, he is pretty certain also to hear set forth the 
utter vileness of his detractors. ‘The cabman’s friends do not 
fall short in hatred to his foes. “The magistrates,” says Mr, 
Reynolds, “ have no bowels of compassion for a delip. 
quent Jehu. Fine, imprisonment, forfeiture of license 
in other words, ruination and starvation, are the penalties 
resulting from the slightest transgression. " This strikes ys 
as the more unfair when we reflect that thousands of tradesmen 
are doing with impunity on a large scale that which cabby is doing 
on asmall one.” But, here again, though Mr. Reynolds is good, 
the Newsman is better. According to him the cabman’s foes ayo 
“ stingy economists and upstart mind monstrosities.” We tremble 
as we read this dictum, and reflect on our numerous feeble strug- 
gles with what we were ouce deluded enough to conceive tobe ex. 
tortion. ‘To be aneconomist is bearable, to be thought stingy can 
be endured, but to run the chance of being a “ mind monstrosity” 
is intolerable. ‘The vagueness of this incomprehensible descrip. 
tion lends it an unspeakable horror. 

Now that the cabman’s true character is known, the publie 
learns an invaluable lesson as to the fallaciousness of popular 
judgments. When Mr. ‘loots walked arm in arm with The 
Chicken aud other distinguished public characters, an ignorant 
multitude pictured him happy, though he was, at that very 
moment, plunged in misery. When throughout this summer 
cabmen are seen to become supercilious, when to obtain a lum. 
bering four-wheeler is deemed a piece of good fortune, and to 
enter a [fansom is a happier fate than the weary sight-seer dares 
hope for, when fearful tales are told of the sums exacted from the 
innocence of young ladies or the inexperience of gentlemen with 
a foreign accent ; when, in short, the value of cabs is said by the 
well-informed to have risen cent. per cent., it is a natural suppo- 
sition that cabmen, atleast, are happy. Alas! at this very mo- 
ment these favourites of fortune, who are the only class of the 
community (except dukes) to whom it is permitted to override the 
law, are plunged in deep and dark discontent. That gay gentle- 
man who dashes along behind his Hansom, who never is 
on the stand when you are pressed for a train, and 
who, by some mysterious dispensation of Providence, is always 
going home when hailed by any passenger with the misfortune to 
look as if he were not fresh from the country, is, for all his jaunti- 
ness and his chaff, a blighted being. Even the descriptions of his 
most faithful friends hardly represent the miseries of his case. 
‘There are depths which even the Newsman cannot sound, and it 


luet 


| is only from the mouth of cabmen that can be learnt the cabman’s 


griefs. Ilappily the oppressed ones have at last spoken. Assem- 
bled on Friday week in their own club, they poured forth their 
miseries into each others’ sympathetic ears. Fortunately the public 
ean now learn the nature of these sorrows, for are they not re- 
ported in the South London Chronicle? One short sentence seems 
** Cabmen,” said 
Mr. ‘Taylor, * were now in a complete state of subjection to the 
police, and, indeed, he might say they were treated with contempt 
even by the watermen at the stands.” No more need be said. 
When a King is insulted by his lacquey—when a Field Marshal 


| is snubbed by a private—when a cabman is contemned by his 


waterman—things have reached a pass which requires, not reform, 


| but revolution. 


Still cabmen, as they urge, are men, and also poor men, and 
neither the absurd advocacy of their friends nor the folly of some 


| of their own demands should lead us to overlook the real grievances 


of their position. The exorbitant gains of their masters, the 
alleged tyranny of the police, and the injustice of the fetters placed 


With 


cabmen to ponder the Scripture advice concerning inward ocular | the first the public has no concern. In the present state of socicty, 


home inspection prior to foreign criticism,” and the remark | &t any rate, employers and employed must be left to adjust their 
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relation to each other. With regard to the authority of the police, 
the drivers are obviously unreasonable. ‘The real spirit of their 
demands peeps out in the complaint that they are fined for not 
carrying badges on their breasts, or for not giving a ticket 
om when unasked for. ‘Yo an honest driver there can 
be no hardship in obeying these regulations, and the very 
nature of the trade makes it necessary for the protection of 
customers that some easy mode should be provided of summon- 
ing and identifying extortionate coachmen. ‘The real point for 
public consideration is the expediency either of remodelling the 
scale of fares, or of allowing perfect free trade. ‘That change of 
some kind is needed, is, we think, clear. <A proposition, for 


instance, made at the meeting of cabmen to change the six- | 


penny fare into a shilling fare, supposing the passenger went only 
one mile, would, we fancy, meet with public approval, if, as a 
compensation, cabs with four places were not allowed to charge 
an extra sixpence for every third or fourth person. Much can also 
be urged in favour of perfect free trade; but it is worth remark 
that such freedom would probably enlarge, rather than restrict, 
the power of the police and the magistrates, and would do 


their position. The plea that they may cheat, because 
other tradesmen raise tieir prices, is as silly as it is dishonest. 
Most persons would gladly see the drivers paid a fair remunera- 
tion for a fair day’s work. hat justly excites indignation is the 
perpetual attempt at extortion. If any eabman honestly believes 
that “the conduct of his class is, as a rule, a marvel of rectitude,” 
let him picture to himself what would be the condition of an 
unsuspecting traveller, who, after driving for a day about London, 
trusted implicitly to his driver’s account of distance and fare. 
Till such a stranger would be as safe from overcharge at the hands 
ofa cabman as at the hands of a shopman, the public will look 
askance at even the just demands of the injured innocents. 
GARIBALDI'S IMPRUDENCE. 
[From our SreciaL CorresPoNveNt.] 
London, July 29, 1862 
Ir was contended, in former times, by the Manichees, that there 


are two supreme principles, the one good, the other evil, on 


whose conflicting powers all the happiness and all the misery of 
the world necessarily depend. Jn reference to Italy, one might 
say that Garibaldi is, at present, the incarnation of the former 
principle, and Napoleon, so long as he remains the enslaver of 
Rome, the incarnation of the latter. It is, therefore, natural that 
the great Italian should proceed under the guidance of a con- 
viction admitting of no huckstering compromise, of no adulterous 
alliances. His bitter, unsparing denunciation of the French 
Emperor may not exactly square with the rules of commonplace 
statecraft; be itso. It sounds, at all events, like the protest of 
human conscience against the worship of success, as substituted 
for the worship of justice. 

Nor is it so certain, xs many people are inclined to think, that 
the outspoken candour of Garibaldi has betrayed him into a great 
political bluuder. So far as the French are concerned, this much is 
sure, that nothing could more effectually endear to them the cause 
of Italy than the severe sentence passed upon their despotic ruler by 
one with whom the cause of Italy will for ever remain identified. It 
is to France, after all, that Italy owes a debt of gratitude ; it is 
her blood that was shed, and her treasure that was wasted, in the 
working out of Italian independence. For the victories of 
Magenta and Solferino Italy is indebted to France. 
peace of Villafranca ltaly is indebted to Napoleon alone. When 
Napoleon, spurred on by the French people, whose pulse he had 
previously taken care to feel, set out for Italy, sword in hand, 
there was in Paris a tremendous burst of enthusiasim—the only 
genuine burst of enthusiasm to be mentioned since the establish- 


ment of the empire. When he returned from Italy, after the | 


lame, paltry treaty of Villafranca, so thoroughly altered were 
the dispositions of the people towards him that he did not dare 
to face them. If Napoleon represented in France any- 
thing but brute force trampling on intelligence—if his accession 
to supreme power had not been a bloody usurpation ; it 
the alleged consecration of the 2nd of December by uni- 
versal suffrage had not been a sham; if his only resource to 
imtintain himself was not avowedly to hold France crouching 
beneath the sabre, it would have been very inconsiderate, no doubt, 
on the part of Garibaldi, to offend the French Government, 
because, in that case, he would have offended France. But it is 
just the reverse that is true. Far from running the risk of 
alienating the sympathies of what is really France, by mturning 
over the loss of her liberties, the popular leaders of the Italian 
movement will thus lay the foundations of a lasting alliance 
between the two countries. We have proclaimed, God knows at 
what cost, the right of Italy to be independent: the least thing 
she can do, in return, it is to proclaim, by the mouth of such men 
as Garibaldi, our right to be free. 

_ Itis true that Napoleon being vested with the power of setting 
mM motion at will the armies of France, wisdom seems to require 


For the | 


that the Italians should keep fair with Aim, not with her. Well, 
even judging from a practical point of view, 1 question whether 
the thundering language of Garibaldi is not a service rendered by 
him to his country. It may turn out to be a happy circumstance 
that a man whom the Italians love and revere should have conie for- 
ward and guarded them against their dangerous proneness to lull 
themselves asleepon the false security of the french imperor's inten- 
tions. ‘The objectof Napoleon is not, and cannot be, the unification of 
Italy. Ue will bring himself to withdraw his soldiers from Rome 
when this decisive step is pressed upon him by a concatenation of 
events stronger than his will and above his control—never before. 
| Both his ambition as a selfish ruler of men and his interest as a 
despot lic in the contrary direction. As a selfish ruler of men, 
he is irresistibly led to thwart the formation of any Power 
capable of opposing his own on the Continent of Europe ; 
| as a despot, he is interested in preventing the growth of a mighty 
constitutional kingdom at the very gates of his empire. Had his 
| intervention in Italy sprung from a really magnanimous impulse, 
he would not have marred the glory of Magenta and Solferino by 
| the peace of Villafranca ; he would not have insisted on the arch- 
| dukes being palmed upon their revolted subjects; he would not 
have set forth the scheme of an Italian Confederation, a scheme 
| obviously intended to weaken Italy into submitting to his sway ; 


‘ : : : .| nor would the fear of confronting sacerdotal anger have deterred 
little to satisfy cabmen, who take a radically false view of | B ins 


| him from relaxing, long ago, his grasp on Rome, for he knows, 
| first, that the clergy are terrible only when too much dreaded, and, 
then, that to be their friend is to be their tool. 

| Unfortunately, the Italians have been very slow in perceiving 
| all this. With a pertinacity more honourable than sagacious 
| they have clung to hope; they have shut their eyes to any fuet 
| calculated to cast a light over the by-ways of the crafty seer of 
| the ‘Tuileries; they have cherished a belief that he stood irre- 
| trievably committed to a generous policy, and that they might 
| with boundless confidence rely on the disinterestedness of his 
sympathies, when the hour sounded for the completion of their 
independence. And thus has Napoleon been enabled to keep 
everything in suspense, that is, to allow free scope to the working 
of those internal causes of jealousy and discord so likely, if not 
promptly checked, to result in the exhaustion of Italy. 

It is strange how, sometimes, the nobleness of the heart 
quickens the faculties of the mind. What, if the rude soldier 
upon whom old-fashioned statesmen look down with supercilious 
levity, had, on this oceasion, hit the nail on the head? What, if 
Napoleon were compelled by these very criticisins which seme 
| term inconsiderate, either to throw off the mask, or to give the 
| Italians the long-expected token of his friendly feelings ? 





| His reluctance to settle the Roman question has generated 
in Paris a mingled feeling of dissatisfaction and uneasiness, 
| which is growing stronger every day. ‘The protracted occupation 
| of Rome, whilst deprecated by the liberal party as an act of gross 
| injustice and barefaced oppression, begins to be considered by some 
of the most intelligent partisans of the clergy asa fact by which 
the peace of Europe is imperilled. ‘The armed movement 
recently Yaid to the charge of Garibaldi has been afterwards denied ; 
| but the ready credence given to the news, and the rapidity with 
| which it travelled from mouth to mouth, go far to show that men’s 
}aninds are fully prepared to see Garibaldi, when out of patience, 
unsheathe his sword, and fling away the scabbard. Why not? 
| Italy is dying of the slow poison which diplomacy administers to 
|her. A. strenuous effort at reviving the enthusiasm of the Italian 
people would be, perhaps, the most effectual means of bafiling the 
dark genius of political intrigue. At all events, a man of Gari- 
baldi’s stamp must either attempt this or attempt nothing. 
It may be misguided patriotism which cries out to him, 
* Dare! dare!” It may be wisdom, too. Audaces for- 
tuna juvat. It was by daring that Napoleon, on the 
2nd of December, opened himself a way to the throne. 
It would be a sad thing, indeed, if audacity were only 
likely to succeed when brought into play for selfish purposes, or 
in pursuance of sinister designs. That it is not so, Garibaldi 
may infer from his own experience. Has not his lofty confidence 
| in the justice of his cause done as much towards liberating Ltaly 
as the prudence of Cavour? Has he not earned the reputation of 
a hero, by not shrinking from the danger of being reported an 
adventurer? Were not his victorious journey through Sicily, 
and his bloodless, triumphant entry into Naples, a suflicient 
| demonstration of what unfaltering steadiness of purpose and 
honest boldness"tan achieve? Surely, if there be a man on earth 
who is not to be blamed for believing that “Faith moves moun- 
tains,” Garibaldi is that man. 

This is keenly felt in Paris by every one; every one is con 
scious that the pontifical seaboard is continually ex- 
posed to some sudden aggression, und that a small spark there 
may at any moment kindle a great fire. The prospect is awful 
to all parties, but to none more than to the liberal party, whose 
situation would be horrible in the event of a sanguinary con 
flict between the French soldiers and the Garibaldiaus. 

But, even apart from the Roman question, there are, in con 
nection with the external policy of the Government, variou 
causes of disquietude. Not a little sensation was produced, two 
days ago, by the announcement that, on the lzth of June, the 
Mexican General Zaragoza thought himself justified in proposing 
a capitulation to the French, surrounded, or nearly so, at Orizaba. 
The proposal was, of course, rejected, whereupon Zaragoza made 

his plan to take Orizaba—an attempt which entirely failed. Thus 
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far, there is no ground for complaint. It is, doubtless, gratifying to 
the national pride to hear that the vanguard of a Mexican division, 
4,000men strong, having occupied the “ Cerro del Borrego,” a point 
commanding the town, a company of the 99th was at dead of night, 
sent against them, fell furiously upon them, killed 400 of them, 
seized their artillery consisting of four guns, and put the sur- 
vivors to flight. But the position of the French soldiers in 
Mexico is not theless precarious for all that; and the fact has just 
been proved by the very circumstance which led to the struggle 
in which they came of conquerors. Besides, the Mexicans are 
not their most dangerous foe ; they have to face another enemy, 
against whom valour is of no avail—the yellow fever. At this 
France murmurs, and the rumour whispered about of a recent 
check in China is hardly calculated to render public opinion 
more lenient, as regards those distant expeditions of which the 
solo perceivable object is to whet a brutish appetite for military 
conquest and military show. , ; 

With tho foroign policy of the Empire its home policy is quite 
in keeping. <A few days ago, the Prefect of Police, by order of 
the Emperor, summoned to his den all the “ Commissaires de 
Police,” and questioned them about the impression made upon 
the public by the trial of the fifty-four. 

Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant. 

At last,one of them ventured to confess that it had been a most 
miserable failure, ‘The others could not help nodding assent. 
The painful task of making the result known to the Eimperor 
having been gone through, the Prefect was, in his turn, sum- 
moned to Vichy, where Napoleon is spending his holidays. ‘The 
master was very angry; so far from welcomiug his too faithful 
servant, he rated him well, and concluded by declaring that he 
had quite enough of sham plots and ill got-up conspiracies. But, 
since there has been, for a long time, no seditious beating of 


the drum, no street fight, no disturbance of any kind; 
since even the ingenuity of the police cannot shape a 
lot of its own making into something decent, how 
is it that the Government is continually trembling and 


continually frowning? In my last letter I pointed to a dark 
cloud overhanging the conferences of the ‘ Rue de la Paix.” ‘The 
storm has burst ; the thunder has fallen ; the conferences of the 
“Rue de la Paix” are no more. A tribune, erected for the 
purpose of delivering, on sciences, philosophy, and the fine 
arts, peaceful lectures befyre a peaceful audience, has been con- 
sidered by the sages of the empire to be a stumbling-block on the 
road which leads to the salvation of society—a road which, by the 
bye, so strangely stretches itself as we advance, that a harassing, 
breathless march of more than ten years has not brought us an inch 
nearer the end of our journey. 

In the meantime, the French press is gasping for life under the 
unnitigated weight of the most stringent regulations ever devised 
by tyranny, and the newspapers are now and then reminded by 
timely murders that the om of Damocles suspended over them is 
a metaphor not to be trifled with. The suppression of the news- 
paper U’Orléanais affords a touching illustration of the paternal 
solicitude with which the Government keeps the public from 
catching the infection of untruth. The reason why the 
UOrléanais was simply sentenced to death is to be found 
in a report from M. Rouland, Minister of Justice and 
Religion, acting for M. De Persigny during the absence 
of the Home Minister. According to M. Rouland’s statement, 
the Orléanais deserved capital punishment for having said that 
the industry of coverlets at Orleans was not in a prosperous con- 
dition in consequence of the slackness of demand. It passes belief 
how many crimes have been discovered hidden under these blankets. 
First of all, the statement was a lie; then, the lie had a factious 
meaning; then, again, the fact asserted was one calculated to 
spread alarm, and, to sun it up, was it not self-evident that the 
working-classes would soon get disaffected if suffered to be told 
that business was dull? So, no errorcan find its way into the 
columns of a newspaper without being at once construed into a 
wilful lie, and rendered almost amenable to the charge of high 
treason ! A FREEMAN. 





THE SUMMING UP OF THE BATTLE. 
[From ovr Speciat Conresponpdent.] 
Washington, 14th July. 

Tue stunned feeling of which I wrote last week has passed 
away. The hour of suspense is over, and people are beginning to 
look the worst clearly in the face. Ido not mean to say that 
the Americans, or even calm, indifferent spectators, can, as yet, 
estimate fully the direct and indirect consequences of the late 
engagements. Still itis possible now to form some estimate, both 
of the profit and the loss. 

With regard, then, first of all, to the military question. I think 





the net importance of M:Clellan’s retreat has been over estimated. 
Out of the chaos of contradictory reports some broad facts may | 
be relied upon. The Federal army has exchanged an untenable | 
and disastrous position fora secure and healthy encampment. 
The Union soldiers conducted themselves with a steadfast 
courage which gives good promise of future victories. The 
retreat was conducted in order, and never, as at Manassas, 


a 
on his visit three days ago to Fortress Monroe puts down the 
killed at under 2,000 ; the wounded at from 9,000 to 10,000; and 
the prisoners lost at about 5,000. Probably, what with men missing 
or not accounted for, the total loss would, at this estimate, amount 
to 20,000. It is clear, moreover, from the accounts of the battle 
published in the Richmond papers, that the Confederates con. 
sider the victory a doubtful one, and admit that the main object 
of their movement, which was to intercept M‘Clellan’s communi. 
cations with the James river, was not effected. Finally, the 
Federal army is rapidly recruiting its strength. ‘he health of the 
troops is much improved, and the soldiers are in good spirits ang 
confident of victory. I judge these latter statements to be true 
not so much from the official reports, as from the evidence of 
private letters from the camp that have been shown to me. 

So much for the credit side’of the account. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that even, in the military point of view, the 
Confederates have achieved a great success. The siege of Rich- 
mond has been raised for a time, probably for months. The 
papers may talk of the impending capture of Richmond; but 
men in public life here have no idea that a fresh advance on the 
Confederate capital will be possible till the summer is over. In 
astrange war like this a coup de main is always on the cards, and 
a sudden success might any day open the road to Richmond ; but 
no great hopes are based on this possibility. Heavy as the Con- 
federate losses may have been, the result of the Federal retreat 
must be to restore their fainting courage and their apparently 
failing energy. For the first time, too, in the war, a real general 
seems to have shown himself in the person of ‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson. The prestige of thegnvading anny and of the 
“ Anaconda” strategy has been impaired. To do M‘Clellan 
justice, the evidence is that the Federal retreat was conducted 
with remarkable ability, but, unfortunately, the more you magnify 
the credit due to the retreat, the more you condemn by implica- 
tion the strategy which placed the Federal army ina position to 
render that retreat an absolute necessity. On the whole, there- 
fore, the material losses or gains of the late seven days’ battle 
seem tobe pretty equally divided between North and South, but 
the moral ones, I am bound to confess, are decidedly in favour of 
the Confederates. That I gather to be the general opinion of 
the thinking public, especially in Washington, where public 
opinion is more candid and less biassed by popular feeling than 
in the great Northern capitals. 

If the military importance of the peninsular retreat is over- 
estimated, its political importance is, I fancy, as yet not fully ap- 
preciated. The Government is aware of it, doubtless, but the 
people are not, and the Government moves after, not before, the 
people. ‘The excitement of the great battles has not yet died 
away ; the pride of the nation is still satisfied, not unnaturally, 
with the details of those seven long days of contlict, in which the 
Federal honour was maintained so gallantly; and the prospect of 
an early advance and a crowning triumph still clings about the 
popular vision. The people have not yet realised what I take to 
be the two grand resultsof the late battles—that the invasion of 
Richmond by the peninsula has proved a failure, and that the 
prospect of any termination to the war has been deferred for 
months, if not for another year. When this conclusion becomes 
clear to the people, they, and not the Government, will decide what 
policy, or change of policy, is to be adopted, but, for the present, 
it has not become so. 

Meanwhile, there are two channels in which it is probable, from 
presentindications, that popular feeling will run. One is towards 
emancipation of the slaves, the other is towards a change in the 
personnel of the administration. Already the cry for arming 
the negroes, or, at any rate, for employing them in military 
service, is becoming popular. ‘The press is beginning to advo- 
cate it as a military necessity, and even Pro-Slavery organs like 
the Herald oppose it rather as premature than as intrinsically 
unadvisable. Mentoo, not abolitionists, whohave meansof knowing, 
tell me that there is a great change in the feeling of the common 
soldiers towards the blacks. The bulk of the army went to the 
South filled with all the traditional prejudices of ordinary free- 
state men against the Negroes. But since their encampment in 
the Slave States, they have found that the negroes are the only 
persons who are willing and ready to help them. As the heat 
increases, the value of these Negro services to the privates of the 
army becomes more and more apparent, and in the letters of the 
soldiers to their friends at home—letters which have an immense 
effect in moulding popular opinion—an altered estimate of the 
Negroes is expressed freely. It is ———— of this change, 
that the Confiscation Bill, of which I shall speak shortly, has been 
passed with little opposition. The first feeble emancipation bill, 
which freed slaves actually employed in the service of the enemy, 
was not passed till after the defeat of Bull Run. Congress has 
been quarrelling for months about the different Confiscation Bills, 
and a few weeks ago it was supposed the House would adjown 
without coming to any decision on the subject. Now the defeat 
on the peninsula has occurred, and at once a Confiscation bill, 
amounting virtually to an emancipation bill of a very liberal 
order, is passed by large majorities. 

The scape-goat, or rather the first scape-goat, of popular 
indignation, is likely to be Mr. Stanton. His course of action 
with reference to enlistment, first stopping all enlistments what- 


degenerated into a rout, and the Federal loss, though fearfully ever, then calling for recruits at an hour’s notice without cause, 
heavy, was probably equalled, if not surpassed, by that of the | then checking enlistment with still less cause, and then sum- 
Confederates. The pfficial estimate submitted to tho President moning a gigantic levy, at all costs and all hazards, all withina 
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space of a few weeks—is an indication of incapacity which even 
his friends cannot explainaway. His absurd attempts at censor- 
ship, his suppression of news, his garbled telegrams and infl ited 
reports, have caused unnece-sary suspense an { misery, while his 
treatment of the press has been conducted mm such a manner as 
to give personal offence to the editors and correspondents who 
influence public opinin. The loyalty of the President and the 
jealousy of the Republican party towards M‘Clellan have pre- 
served him in oflice so fur, but hs tenure of power is likely to be 
sho:t. General Binkes, the late speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is talked of as his probable successor. Ifso, there 
cou'd not be an appointment which would prove more generally 
popular. : : ; i 

M‘Clellan himselfhas benefited by the unpopularity cf the Seere- 
tary of War. It is quite clear that somebody was to blame for 
the failure in the advance on Kichmond. ‘The Secretary of War 
and the Commander-in-Chief were believed to be on bad terms, 
and, therefore,as Mr. S:anton had shown himself ineupable in 
other matters, the natural, though not the logical impression 
was, that he, and not M‘Clellan, was to blame for the rever-es in 
the field. Undoubtedly, the General is popular with his officers ; 
and the army, in common with the nation, has a conviction that 
their own credit is mixed up with his. Ifyou eenonly over draw 
your account lavishly with your bankers, they will support yeu 
with “fresh” advices, believe in your ultimate so'vincy egainst 
conviction, and hope against hope tillthe cay of bankiuptey. The 
“young Napoleon” is in a like fortunate cordition. He has had | is 
draft upon the future discounted so lavishly, has involved both na- 
tion and Government so largely‘in his suecess, that he can rely on 
being backed to alinost any an ount. Stl the public are growing 
uveasy. It is no longer rauk heresy or “ Sccesh” to doubt 
Miellan’s strategy ; and there is talk of the possibility of his 
being su; erseded, though no svevessor has been named by the 
popular voice. Even the President himself has suff-red some- 
what in estimation of late. tis not that there is any doubt of 
his integrity or whole-heartedness in the struggie; but there is 
a doubt expressed faintly whether he is not too much swayed 
by personal influences, and whether he has proved «qual to almost 
superhuman emergensics. Something must be dene, and the 
President is the man te doit. This much is clear to the popular 
mind, but it is not so clear whether the President knows how to 
do it. 

All these questions, ani many others, will be amore or less 
solved by the events of the nest few weeks. ‘There must be a 
pause it is thought, in the progress of the war, and during that 
pause, public opinion will declare itself. Congress) adjeurns 
next Weduesday, and leaves the field clear for the public. It is 
the fashion of the Democrats and Pro Slavery party to decry the 
present Congress, but in history, I think, its place will bea 
distinguished one. I know of few legislative sessions which 
can show a higher record—slavery abolished in the district 
of Columbia—the slave trade uncer the American flag  pro- 
hibited practically as well as lega!lly—slavery int rdicted for 
ever in all present or future teritories of the United S:ates. 





This is no small work in the great cause of freedom against | 


slavery. <A greater, thengh, perhaps, a less apparent step, 
has been made towards abolition by the Contiseation Bill 
passed last Saturday. All slives belonging to persons engaged 
in the rebellion or giving aid to the reb: lion, and legally con- 
victed of having done so, are set free; so are all slaves of 
disloyal owneis who escape to the Federai lines, or all who 


are deserted by their musters, or who are found in any town | 


captured from the enemy by Federal forces. If you con- 
sider the amplitude cf these causes, and how eve ry one 
almost of the 400,060 s'aveho'drs las taken part ia the 
insuirection, you will seo thit this Lil, if carried into effect, 
is tantamount to gneral alo‘ition; at present, it is important 
as a declaration rather than as a practical measure. B-sides 
this, an act was passed la-t week, which virtually authorizes 
the President to adopt conscription, if necessary, but obliges him 
in so dong to vote the conscription applicable to free blacks as 
well as to whites. Members of Congress say that tho only object 
of passing this measure wes to enuible the President to levy 
black regiments in the Free States. Iam not suro of this being 
exactly true, but I know it was one great object of the bil. Of 
home measures, too, even iu the very midst of the war, tie 
session has 1ot ben barren. It has passed the biil for the 
prohibition of polygamy, the Pacifie Rai'road Bill, to convect 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the Homestead Act. by which 
every emigrant is granted land for nothing in the territories of 
the United Statcs. Whatever else Congress has been, it has not 
been idle. 

The enlistment of the 300,000 additional volunteers is being 
pushed on with vigour. According to all official statements it 
is proceeding rapidly, but privately. It is reporied that the 
progress is not altogether satisfactory. The term of enlistment 
has had to be reduced from three years to one. Few, if any of 
the State legislatures are sitting, so that no measures have yet 
been taken by the States to offir increased bountics. ‘The 
systein adopted by the different State Governors has been to 
divide their S:ates into sections, and to apportion how many 


men each city, town, and village ought to return to fill up the | 


quota demanded of the State. There is no power to insist on 
each locality returning its complement of men, but the local 


pride of the individual towns is very strong, cspecielly in the | 


'New England Stites, and it is believed this div’sion of the State 


into sect.ons will 6; erate very favourably on enlistments. Many 
of the town counciis have cifered extra bounties to recraits, 
sometimes as high as 100 dollais a head, to be paid at once. 
Stil, the Bill passed to authorize conscription looks as if there 
were doubis about the volunteer system holding out, aud I know 
also, that the authorities in Washineton are reluctant to send the 
wound. d men home to their friends in the north and west, for 
fear of checking the progress of enlistment. Fyrom all I learn, 
Thave htile doubt of the 300,060 being filled up pretty rapidly. J 
even think that half a million, if the Government had been 
wise «nough to a-k for them, might have been obtained 
without dficuliv. And T faney that the Government has 
had indications that the proccss cannot be repeated in- 
definitely. The truth is, the nation is becoming dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the war. The day of  half-measures, 
and conciliatory policy and temporising with Sccession is 
passing by. ‘The march of “Picayune Butler” is now the 
: e air of the Northern regiments. For the moment there is 
a sort of pans®, which secims to me ominously like the lull before 
the storm. When the next * levée en masse” of the North takes 
place, it will not he as merciful for the South as its predecessors 
{have proved hitherto. Great pressuwe is now being exerted 
on the President to induce him to issne a proclamation offering 
an amnesty, and announcing abolition, in case the offer is not 
accepied. Ir the news from Eurepe on reccipt of the intelli- 
ence of the late revers’s should threaten intervention, such a 
proclamation will probably be issued. It is symptomatic, that 
last week the President spoke to several of the border State 
members, and urged them to induce their States to adopt his 
policy of compensated emancipation— before it was too late. 
An Encutsn Traveccer. 
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} THE BRITISH INSTIPUTION, 


Arren daya spent in struggling threugh the densely packed crowds 
that throng the vast picture galleries at the International Exhibi- 
tion, it is pleasant to seck the quiet and shady rooms in Pall Mall 
fand spend au hour or soin contemplation of the works of those 
|who have long since passed from among us, of those to 
whom all the honours and rewards of the painters’ life are now as 
nothing—who are deaf alike to our warmest praise or bitterest 
censure. ‘lo visit the British gallery after coming from Captain 
Fowke's huge edifice, is like turning from the noise and bustle of 
the outside world into some peaceful monastic cloister, where 
surrounded monuments of departed greatness, We can mus? undis- 
turbed by the petty clamour and passions of life over the deeds of 
the past. ‘The present exhibition, though not of such uniform 
excellence as that of last year, is full of interest—it contains several 
fine specimens of the old masters, while it is particularly rich in the 
worksof Romney, the rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Beginning with the 
north room, we find in the most conspicuous position an “ Assumption 
of the Virgin” by Murillo. By the same painter there are also 
five other pictures in this, and two in the middle room. Marillo 
is perhaps the most popular favourite of any of the old masters in 
this country. His are regarded as the best illustrations of religious 
subjects, and those who are wilfully blind to the truth and power 
of Velasquez look upon him as the prince of Spanish painters. Yet 
it is hard to discover any real approach to devotional feeling in his 
paintings. ‘Though an enthusiast in religion, he has failed to 
imbue his works with the requisite spirit. His Christs ate com- 
monplace types, deficient in dignity and intellect. lis Virgins 
are pretty young women, with rosy complexions, and redundant 
hair, without a spark of idealty in their embodiment. Murillo is 
seen at his best in his peasant boys and girls, as in the specimens 
at the National and Dulwich Galleries. He could do well enough 
what he saw, but lacked imagination for the representation of 
divine beings. ‘Thus, though he assiduously turned the whites of 
the eyes, and clasped the hands of his figures, he failed to catch the 
| appropriatecharacter. Hisconceptions are marked by an airof sickly, 
rather then religious sentiment, anda grace that verges too frequently 
on the theatrical. In this ** Assumption” the virgin stands in cold 
coloured robes, with eyes upturned and hands folded on the besom, 
in a background, the tiat of which is strongly suggestive of stale 
mustard, and surrounded by winged children that have a much 
stronger resemblance to Cupids than to cherubs. ‘The Good 
Shepherd,” the infant Saviour with a flock of sheep, is more har- 
monious in colour, though in no other respect is it superior to the 
| * Assumption.” ‘The Vandykes are very fine this year. There is 
the ** Abbé Scaglia,” with his mild, thoughtful face and sombre 
habit; ** The Princess de St. Croix,” a full-length of an elegant 
lady pausing to gaze at you as she ascends some steps leading from 
the garden. ‘lhis is very graceful in arrangement, and the flesh 
painting is particularly pure and delicate. Perhaps even more 
beautiful, as a whole, and of deeper and richer colour, is the 
* Marchese Baldi,” a queenly creation, with regular features, 
dressed in a dark green robe. As a contrast to this lovely Italian 
the portrait of ‘The Wife of Snyders” might be cited; it is a 
half length ; the lady has put on her best ruff and satin dress, with 
gold-embroidered stomacher, to be painted in, and looks out from the 
canvas with a kindly and quietly observant expression. She is the 
model of a Flemish housewife—not particularly good-looking, but 
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comely, neat, and frugal. ‘Sir Edmund Verney” is a charac- 
teristic example of the painter, but more ordinary in type than 
those just referred to. ‘The hands have those long tapering fingers 
that we see in all Vandyke’s portraits, owing to his indolent habit of 
painting those extremities chiefly from one model. ‘The true form 
of the hand adds considerably to the value of a portrait; it is a 
point far too seldom attended to by our living artists ; but in the 
*¢ Portrait of a Gentleman,” a strongly-pointed piece of individual- 
ity by Velasquez, it will be seen how character may be shown as 
much in the hands as in the head of the sitter. How nervous and 
life-like they are compared with the flowing though elegant 
mannerisms of Vandyke. ‘There is no Rembrandt which 
there are two fine heads by him—‘ Martin Looten,” very warm 
and luminous in the flesh tones, but wanting the rich surface and 
firm impasto which marked his later manner as in the ** Dutch 
Gentleman” hanging close by. In the Middle Room will be found 
two instances of this master’s treatment of scriptural themes. ‘The 
Good Samaritan” and * ‘The meeting of Isaac and Rebecca” full of 
vulgarity of form, but with all that picturesque power of light and 


shade and originality of treatment which only Kembrandt could infuse | 
Of three examples of Cuyp the ** View of Dort” | 


into his pictures. 


is the best. It is a long narrow picture. ‘lo the right is the town, 


its church spires, mills, and the roofs of the loftier houses brought | 


into relief against the darkening sky by the warm ray of the set- 
ting sun. A man-of-war is moored near the quay, and the river, 
stretching far away to the left, is studded with fishing boats and 
barges. ‘The opposite bank is almost lost in the rising mists and 
that soft yellow haze which envelopes objects seen against an even- 
ing sky. 

In the middle room the first object which strikes one is the 
** Entering the Ark,” by Breughel. Considered solely as a picture, 
it has small merit, but as a truthful, though overerowded, represen- 
tation of animal form, it is entitled to praise. Many of the birds 
and beasts are drawn and painted with great skill. ‘The macaws, 
the tortoises, the bull, and leopards are among the most successful 
realisations in this pictorial curiosity. Greuze is another painter 


whose works are held in high estimation in England, but 
without the excuse that the admirers of Murillo have for 
their admiration. The Spaniard had great, though often 


misdirected powers. ‘The Frenchman has next to none. 
There are two works by him in this collection—* A Girl 
Meditating,” and ‘The Artist's Daughter.” In each it would 
be impossible to find one artistic quality worthy a moment's while 
—the sentiment is theatrical and licentious. ‘There is a taint of 


moral impurity, of thinly disguised sensuality about these draped | 


girlish figures which apparently does not strike those whose 
delicacy is shocked by an innocent display of the nude form. 
“The Girl Meditating ” and the * Artist’s Daughter” have a 
strong family likeness. ‘They are heavy-eyed, full-lipped creatures, 
with an air of excessive languor. ‘The latter is in the attitude, 
and the attitude only of prayer. She kneels in her night-dress by 
her bedside, but her expression is anything but devotional. ‘These 
pictures, in point of art, are fit only for the decoration of the 
French plum boxes. In drawing they are inane and feeble, in 
colour monotonously yellow, and totally deficient in 





natural 


truth. It is pleasant to turn from these meretricious im- 
purities to the work of that jovial toper Jan Steen— 
“The Marriage of Cana,"—one of the best examples of 


his power that has been seen for a long time on the-e 
walls. Itis full of the most glaring and ridiculous anachron- 
isms, but they may be readily pardoned for the sak+ of the 
genuine artistic feeling shown throvghout. As a compos ton it 
is admirable, there is plenty of marked aud diversifie! charveter, 
the colouring is clear and quietly harmonious, and the touch is 
charming in its sharp crispne-s. The Saviour, as might be ex- 
pected, is represcnied by a coarse ill-favcured figure, but tre 
painter, seemingly aware that h ssirength did not lay in deniing 
with sacred personages, has wisely kept this one in the b cx- 
ground. The old woman with the broken victusl. tied up in a 
napkin, who tries to induce her drunken husband! to go lime 
with her, and the husband himself, who refuses to leave goo | 
liquor and good company so soon, are cap tal inaction and ex 
pression, but many others equally good may be found, not for 
getting the burly man in the back-ground to the leit A 
poitrait of the paimer himself—who is pour rvyed, with a 
resolution that must have been foreign to Jan Steen's 
nature, leaving the feast despite tho solieit-tims of his 
friends, Neario this snd benesth the mantle-piece is a tiny 
portrait of the © Earl of Kildare.” which, wheth r ly Ho bein or 
not, is a worthy specimen of that s-hool, Leing life-l ke in its 
individuality and truth!ul colour. A word must also Le sail for 
the admiratle portrait of “ Sir Tlomas Gresham,” by Anto io 





Moore—for Rubi ns's fine though unequaily painted * Puch ssof | 


Buckingham end famiiy.” and for the * Adoration of the Shep 
herds,” by Giorgioue, a picture truly devotional in freling, 
with as lemn harmony of colour. 


‘The south Room, devoted as usual to the works of d:ceased 


British artists, offers an op; ortunity not ofien aff rdedof becoming 
acquainted with the able porraits of Romney. ‘There is (ut «ne 
production bening hi- nome at the Inter.ational, and the dirce 
tors of the inst tut on have obviate i this by collectinga large nun 
bers of his productions, all of which have great interest, while two 
are works which entile Romney to rank as our most imacinative 
portrait painter next to Reynolds. 


will | 
show by the side of the memorable ** Old Lady ” of last year; but | 


und 


“Lady Russell aud her | 


Infant Son.” is the first of these. The ludy is seated looking ont 
of tie picture, avd holding by one hand the sash which encircles 
the wa st of her son to st: ady him while he stands upon the table 
with his back to the spectator, conversing and playing in his baby 
way with his own reflection in a circular mirror hanging in front of 
him. ‘lhe portrait of the child is thus shown in the glass, and 
the arrangement is at once novel and yet thoroughly natural, 
‘Lhe artless grace of the child and beauty of the mother have been 
rendered in a manner that will cause the picture to live long 
in the memory. ** Countess Warwick and her Children ” exhibits 
the same feeling for female beauty and childish innocence, and, 
though not marked by the same originality of conception, has 
many excellent qualities of its own. But it was not with the 
portraits of women alone that Romney was successful—witness 
his “Sir Henry Russell,” a powerful and vigorous portrait—a 
proof that he could exert himself with equally satisfactory results 
on the sterner sex. Many other heads and figures, some only par- 
tially finished—as hisown portrait—will be found here, and after care- 
fulcons-deration of themit must be confessed that,if Romney could 
not colour with the same feeling for texture and surfaceas Sir Joshua, 
that in his ability to deal with femin ne loveliness and infaniile 
grace, he was at least a formidable rival of the illustiious Pre- 
sident. After the Romneys, there is not much that need be 
dwelt upon. A finely pointed head of “Sarah Malcolm,” by 
Ilogarth, a full length of © Gorge, Prince of Wales,” by Reynolds, 
almost Venetian in colour, and someof Gainsho:ough’s naive and 
b autiful renderings of woman, as “ Gertrude Durnford.” There 
are also anumber of the desigus which the proiific Stothard used 
toth:ow off tor the booksellers, so uiterly devoid of character and 
ol everything, except a facility of composition, and rather faint 
pretty colour, as to cause wonder how Leslie could evir have 
applied to him the epithet of “ great master.” Dry Porn. 


- — . —_ — — 


HAVING—DOING—BEING. 

‘Some men are eminent for what they possess—some, for what they 
| «achiere—others, for what they are.” 
| Goon is the sight, methinks, when ux, 
Owner of ricties, pow’r, or fume, 
Stands forth, and says: “ Unus'd, to me, 
These gilts are only sin and shame ; 
You take xnd use them. Let them be 

Returns to Him from whom they came. 


“ Rich waifs upon some barren rock, 

By shipwreck cast. may bles-ings bring ; 
Good grafts upon some wort!iless stock 

Have biought forth fruits to feast a king ; 
And from the marble’s shapeless block 

Who knows what b-auteous forms may spring ? 


“So I. fiom lif-’s low toils just woke, 
Am all unfit to mould or plan: 

Take, then, the rongh-hewn mass, and look 
For forming spir.ts where you can.” 

Such were the humble words he spoke: 
And he spoke well, our brother-man. 


We hear him—we obey—and seek 
For labourers of that nobler kind. 
Great Man or Woman! We bespeak 
Your gifts: and what we seek, we find— 
The moving power to aid the weak, 
The might that is-ucs from the minp. 





And good it is to mark your course : 
Your hand aud bead work, and the play 
Of all that active, living force, 
Turn'd to high uses, day by day. 
Your ski l, vour pu) pose, your resource, 
Finding through every maze a way. 
Great Dorns, thanks! For ill indeed 
From Life’s hard work could you be spared: 
You marshal men: vou take the lead 
In labours, sccial or unshared 
And many a vigorous, growing seed 
Springs frou the soil by you prepared, 


Yet, pas-ing by some cottage-door, 
I pause aud say, * Ol! poor in pelf, 
Poor in the purse, in health—thy store, 
A crust upon thy cottage sheif,— 
From thy low couch upon the floor, 
What canst thou bring to God ?—Thyser!” 


And if I seck some palace-gate, 
And find a spit purg d from sin ; 
Still rising higher then its fare, 
Res lved, where’er it fails, to win 
A heuri res gu’d, or soon or late, 
A sou! at peace without, within, 
Then, though the rich man biings his best, 
And w se men bring their offerings free, 
Doth not man’s inmest soul aitest 
The noblest tribute is—To ne? 
And he is wisest, he most blest, 
Whose heait, O Lord! is given to Thee. 


40 
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¥ | «: nothing in this book that has any literary unity or finish. It is 
ATUUSIE, a basket of literary claps and shavings, gathered up from the 
Cw ’ ad © 

por t's workshop. 

There is no writer in the whole range of English literature who 
will less bear this piecemeal treatment than Shelley. It is not 
the rich light of imaginative thought,—os with Coleridge—the 
passion of deep insight,—as with Wordsworth,—nor the gleam of 
fanciful sentiment, as with Moore, which takes hold of us,—all 
these mizht be to some extent preserved in fragments, and pre- 
° ° ‘ aa) ve ; lines ; -_ ’ tn ‘ ‘ : ae 
the fact of the performance being in aid of a philanthropic object, oe : : . — without  * of power. But She ley S poems, W hatever 
of course, to a certain extent, secured Herr Schachner’s work from | °"*' 1 te ‘rege cpr lie P wate! w ietealiies cadet ee oe 
anything like a severely critical re ce} tion. Avain, it requires a deep “as Who es—as " e ‘ e omp ere in themselves, expressing some 
appreciation of music in the abstract to entir ‘ly put aside the tes wave of weer? Spe which, if inter upted, Ss 8 more Spray of 
charms With which almost any composition is invested by such isolated drops,—if completed, adds another new movement to the 
: reali ts as Malle. ‘Titiens and Mr. Sims Reeves especially one few distinet vibrations of intellectual melody that permanently 

ocalists ¢ ti e. sa * -* . > pega _ " om ft ’ ' > inten ee . 4 ; 
so abounding in solos as the new Oratorio, All this renders the | POS the imagination of youth, ‘To have Shelley's poeiry in dis- 
warm reception it met with on Wednesday night a test by no jointed pariicics is more disappointing then to have broken atoms 
va ans to be relied upon as an earnest of future popularity. Still, | ‘ farainbow; for thongh there also the whole beauty consists iv the 
cally at - . ae Fee v° s ’ "oo gp) “th 3 é yO i ‘ 70 vast c Wl 
however, the constant applause, both from chorus and audience, os oe i In the continuous curve. the least are will enable 
the frequent encores, and the vehement call for the composer must | “© Pursue The bow of promise in imagination up to the zenith 
rtainly have at least come up to the expectations of Herr aud down again to the horizon, while every hiatus in Shelley's 
-erts i i ius 1 Xpeck is > q A 
Schachner’s English admirers, one of whom, it is said, defrays many-colomed thought is simply beyond all human power to 
tl total cost of production, leaving the gross proceeds to. be pre- | “UPry. For example, what is this dislocated stanza worth,— 

ne total cos ] i , Wea rh © gross proceeds ve pre 2 ° ° ‘ npn . ° : . ° ° 

tae nt gn part of the shining ore of Shelley’s mind though it evidently is — 
sent § ely. : 1 er : 

ne — ai . P wii , te moveme ie 8 av 

To pronounce a decisive opinion, or even to give a detailed de- sine he wh le movement of which it must have been an 
scription of a work of the magnitude of an Oratorio, of which the a ys , . 

“ At t! ¢ creation of the Earth 








~ 
Herr Scoacuner’s long promised Oratorio—TIsraels Return from 
B byl n—was produced at Excter Hall on Wednesday night, under 
the management, and for the aid of, the ( ‘olumnbia Fem le Emigra- 
tion Society. Of course, bearing in mind the scarcity of new 
works of the same class, any fresh production would have been 
sure to have met with an audience predisposed in its favour, and 


music is as yet unpublished, on its first performance, is of course P} <d bi 
almost impossible, a brief outline of its design and style being all I Jeasure, that divinest birth, _ 
" ¢ From the soil of Heaven did rise, 
intend to attempt. a Wrapt in sweet wild melodies— 
the subject of the ratorio— Tsrac Us R turn fom B ibylon, div iled Like on cxheletion wrenthing 
into four parts, ‘* Captivity,” * Deliverance,” * Reconcilement, To the sound of air low-breathing 
and * Return to Zion, and Promise and Song of Praise,” each " de- Through Aolian pines, which make 
scriy} tion treated 1h the lvsic-—is C rtainly one which, at first A shade and shelter to the lake 
sight, seems capable of being handled with striking effect, but the Whence it rises soft and slow; 

Her life breathing ( limbs ) did flow 


composition of the book, from equal portions of Scripture words 
and ‘Thomas Moore's poetry, is decidediy unfavourable to any such 
result. ‘Ihe part of the Oratorio on which most care seems to have 
been bestowed consists of the latter, and in several cases the | 
grand language of an inspired writer seems to have been simply 
made use of for the sole purpose of introducing connectedly some 
popular passage of sickly sentimentality from Moore's ‘* Sacred J 
Songs.” On the other hand, it imty be said, that Herr Schachner | Adonais :— 
has shown himself far more at home in clothing the poctry with 
elegant and refined music than in giving to any of the Seriptural 


In the Harmony divine 

Of an ever-lengtheniug line 

Which enwrapt her perfect form 

With a beauty clear and warm.” 
And many of the fragm: nts are far more fragmentary even than 
this is; for example, the following excluded passage in the 


“A mighty Phantasm, half concealed 
In darkness of his own exceeding light, 
Which clothed his awful presence unrevealed, 





passages anything approaching the sublimity they demand, Some a ; 
; ase, arin, Mase Pee 0 Charioted on the night 
of the solos in the former, for example, are treat-d with a chastity ~ ; = ir i 
f melody, and refinement of instrumentation almost worthy of a Of thunder-smoke, whose skirts were chrysolite 
= Ze? a : = er : ' And like a sudden meteor, which outstrips 


Mozart ; but in no single instance does Herr Schachner rise to the 
level of a Handel when treating grander themes. Eveu the mag- 
nificent declamation of Mr. Simms Reeves could searcely produces a 
really deep effect in the recitative and air ** Praise ye the Lord,” 


The splendour-winged chariot of the sun, 
eclipso 

The arinies of the golden stars, each one 

Pavilioned in its tent of light—all strewn 

Over the chasms of blue night——— ” 
Pekin : | _ su There is, we feel, far more pain in the sense of mutilation which 
Titiens and Mr. Reeves, while a perfect gem in its way, would | cue}, passages produce—the sense of a broken melody—than plea- 
certainly be as much in place in an (pera as an Oratorio. sue in the ocensicnal gleam of Sh: Jley's genius which remains 

Of the choruses, to which, as I have said, less prominence is | there ; for the breathless continuity of his song. which rolls on- 
given than usual in Oratorios, the most ambitious, and, on the} wa:d to the end without rest or pause, was of the true essence of 
Whole, the finest, is also composed to poetry. ‘Go forth to the | Sielley’s genus, and to have shattered fragments of his music 
Mount,” in the third part, is, in reality, a grand chorus of vic- | jg like lisicning to a stammering luk. 
torious freedom, and gives a more decisive stamp of individuality Nor is the ivjury to Shelley's poetry involved in this fragmen- 
to Herr Schachner’s genius than any other portion of the Oratorio. | tary treatment gieuter than that to his biography. Never was 
W hatever may be the ultimate fate of Israds Metvrn, it i8| any gieat poet mide known to the world by more fitful and 

certain that the reception it met with on Wednesday will cause a! jp, equate liowaphic hints; rever was the re any great poet 
repetition ere long. Whether its success will then be confirmed | whose story stood more in nced of a ecutinuous and frauk narra- 
is another question. AMATEUR. tive, or whose niture was more susceptible of a living and 
distinct portraiture in such a narrative, than Shelley's. His life 
was like one of Lis own lyrics.—cager to breathlessness when the 


perhaps the best thing of the kind in the Oratorio, while the 
“Canon,” “ Hark! “tis the breeze,” faultlessly sung by Madlle. 





> ro 
B O0 K ates spell of action or emotion was ou him,—fuint to sickness in the 
eR agis oad — after-mood of reaction, when i: had passed away; at all times 
RELICS OF SHELLEY, penetrated with the glow of a ten peremeut in which selfish 


We regret the publiestion of this volume. It is evident that | calculation hed absolutely no shar,—at all times underrating 
Shelle.’s mo-t attuched friends and relatives, wh Je from delicate |] iw, or rather holding the law of impu!se intrinsically higher than 
and honourable motives Uicy refrains yet from teliing al. they any other, and chating at what he e»lled “tLe infinite malice of 
know of helley’s (in some resp ets) unhappy lif, lest it sould | Dest ny,’ when that which Werdsworth would have bowed 
give pain to surviv-ng rel tives of the pesos involved, vet | before as the av ful form of Duty, bade him imperatively curb the 
cannot help hovering round the subject of his move ques ion-| wayward impul-e of the hour ;—in short, a life in which the 
wble actions, as the moh hovers round the candle, nether} tinobbing pulses of intelleciualized pa-s.on can te fe It distinetly 
willing as yet to expla'n fully whit might ve ute the worst reflee- | at almo-t every poiut, anu so unique as a whole, that his out- 
tio S upon | is cond: ct, nor alle to Lt th subije isle Pp till the | ward lot, whether as regards his errors, his persee utions, his com- 
Umeurrives when they could do so. The lierary worth of the} panions, or his strange death and stranger funeial ites, seems 
fagmenis in the-e volumes is not such as to have demanded | almo-t the in peruble vesture of his murvellous nature, 
Separate publication, even if it wou d hve justifi d pubiieation at Mr. Gamett has struck the true key to the charecter in the 
ail; and th» iittle instalment of co-respondence joint: d here, would | fal] wing lines :— 
have been of far more va ve if woven into the co re-pondence * That Soul of planetary birth, 
already published. ‘There is, in fact, scarcely any motive for the | Tempered for some more prosperous Earth, 
book, except Mr. Garnett’s rejoinder to Mr. T. 1. Peacock, in re- Happy, by error or by guile 
Ie Te.ce othe e nduct of Sheliev towa ds his lir-t wife; and ths Rapt from the star most volatile 
it would have be n far more diguified to d fer till it was pos ile | That speeds with fleet and fieriest might 
to produce all the particulars to wioch so many my-ter.ous Next to the kernel of all light, 
tefernees are made. Except a beaut fal poem of Shelley's Fallen unwelecme, unaware, 
Which was published a few months ago in Macmil'ca'’s Maga- On this low world of want and care, 
zine, and ove of some mert of Mr. Garnett’s own on the pot Mistake, misfortune, and misdeed, 
Written in the neizhbourhood of Airs. Shelley’s tomb, there is Passion and pang,—where not indeed 

ecicaedlperansess nae Ever might envious daemon quell 
a The ardour indestructible ; 


NSE Se ER WE nih Me behind Bhs 
* Kelics of Shelicy. Vdited by Richard Garnett. London: Moxon and Co, 1862, 
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| against in the House of Commons, ou the bare fact of his b. ing a 
poet. All this is very well. Let the applause of Mr. Panizzi, 
the trustecs, and their Readipg-room reach to the highest 
| honours this generation can bestow; let it ring from spotless 
lemon kid gloves, perfumed with the choicest of Rimmels 
toilet vinegar. 

But old and mighty Bodley is old and mighty still : unchanged 
ant unchangesble ; and long may it continue so! Murky in its 
antiquity, redolent of old bindings, * fragrant with moth-scented 
coverings!” No morocco, red, citron, or green, later than the 
days of the historian De Thou, profanes with flaanting colours 
| the sober calf-skins which, more venerable than Nestor, have 
reigned supreme over three centuries of learning, and look downy 
with dignitied contempt upon degenerate men, who have grada- 
ally declined from lofty folios to tiny duodecimes ; from Ockham 
an ‘thomas Aquinas to the last shilling volume of the Parlour 
Library. Here may the reader bury himself for hours with no 
visions of petticoats; no vanities of this day, not even of 
“Vanity Fair.” He may dine with Duke Humphrey; he may 
realise to himself an age when learning coudesecuded io nothing 
‘short of a folio; when stout hearts beat high beneath black 
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The mood searce human or divine, 
Angelic half, half infantine ; 

The intense, unearthly quivering 

Of rapture or of suffering; 

The lyre, now thrilling wild and high, 
Now stately as the symphony 

That times the solemn periods, 
Comings and goings of the Gods, 
And smitten with as free a hand 

As if the pleetrum were a wand 

Gifted with magic to unbar 

The silver gate of every star :— 

And truly, Shelley, thine were strains 

At once to fire and freeze the veins 

Such as were haply spells of dread 

In the high regions forfeited, 

Breathed less intelligibly for 

The duller earthly auditor.” 

This * unearthly ” form of cartiily passions which marks itself 
so deeply on Shelley's poctry and fate, while it gives a s'ngularly 
unique colouring to his whole life, was, no douit, the veal cause | 
why there is so much boti: in his poetry and life whieh it is difli- 


cult to approach without some preconceived bias. No wan of 
equal genius has been less adequately ciiticised either as a poct or 
aman. Even in these lines Mr. Garnett seareely reaches the 
centre of the difficulty. 
the kind which we can account for, even fancifu ly, by referrivgio 
its origin in another planet. It is quite true that his 
“were strains 
At ence to five and freeze the veins ;” 


Shelley's mysticism is not exactly of 


gowns; when trencher-caps shook with agitation at the seiried 
logic of rival Nominalists and Realists, and the giory of a Univer- 
s ty was imperiled in a Syllogism. Or, to descend stil lower, 
here, without effort, may he transfor hims-If to the times when the 
latest new seusation-book upon Philosophy was the Novum 
Organon of Bacon, and doctors turned paie over the heretical 
audacity of a Lord Chancellor, who had taken Pilato and Aristotle 
to task, and stizmatised the wise dictators of antiquity es ricketty 


children, competent to nothing else than blare and babble. What 
feet have ever trodden the Reading-room of the Briti-h Museum 
|exeept penny-a-liners, foreign correspondents of the daily 
press, cr young gentlemen intent on cribs? Even Lord 
Macaulay died some years too soon for his own reputation 
and Mr. Panizzi’s master-piece. No Selden, no Luud, no 


Milton, no Cromwell, Owen, Clarendon, Dryden, Pope, Botiag- 


but the rest of the suggested explanation seems to us s-arcely 
to grasp the whole of the difficulty. The mysticism which rans 
both through his life and his poetry approaches, odd as it may ap- 
pear, very closely to a somewhat naked simplicity of nature. There 
was wanting in him that nameless “ awe” which teaches men to 
feel the difference between the natural and the supernatural, and 
makes them hold even the most solemn impulses cf their own na- | n : 
ture in restraint. Byron, and many of Shelley's contemporaries, felt | broke or burly Johnson, or quaint Charles Lamb, to say 
this awe and wantouly violated it. Shelley seems to us not even | nothing of earlier worthies,—Hooker, or Ben Jons n, er Burton, 
to have felt it. Hence the strange perfection of his pantheism. | have cast their shadows over the spick and span new paint end 
He could throw his imagination into ail the forms and aititudes of | gilding of the Metropolitan Reading-room. By no eft rt of 
natural life, and interpret them as if he were conscious of nothing | imagination can its visitors 1epeople the Reading room ot the 
higher than beauty or deformity,—without shrinking in any way | British Museum, as we can hardly avoid doing Bodley, with the 
from the most naturalistic view which they suggested. Hence all | glories of the past. Its briliimey, whatever it may be, is of the 
the marvellous passion of his poetry has about it a tone from | future exclusively. It belongs to the generation of railways and 
which we shrink ;—without any of the license of Byron, without | locomotives, of competitive examinations, and fast trains. Not 
anything of the erotic vulgarity of Moore, with the highest senseof | $0 B dley and its treasures. Quee a year the delegates of the 
the sacredness of passion, there is a bold, eager naturalism of tone, | library mareh round in solemn train, as ihey have done since the 
acomplete absence of any sense of distinction between the super- days of the first Stuarts, with vice chane lior, beadles, and silver 
sensual and the sensuous, which gives to Shelley’s w ritings some- | mre: s, to survey the shelves and their sacred treasures. No 
thing of the impression that they are the poetry of a man with | profane bookbindcr violates the sanctity of that repose, Heaven 
no “spirit” in St. Paul’s sense, though with a noble “soul” as | be praised, or intrudes his gilt gingerbread and modern frivoli- 
well as a sensitive physical body. ‘Chis seems to us one of | ties on the sober decorum of Bodley. Only within comparatively 
the central features of all his po try. It shows senses of ethereal | Tecent period have the chains been removed which locked its 
fire, an intellect of wonderful subtlety, a soul of pare magna- | books together in the close and loving embrace of a Macedonian 
nimity, but no shadow of divine responsibility, no consciousne-s of | phalanx, and nearly proved fatal to an ambitious author who, 
living under an eternal eye and will, and none of the breadth of | Eearus-like, soared too high, and hung himself in their irou 
sympathy and judgment which that consciousness never fails to | tendrils. S.ill_ m we reeently has hot air been introduced into 
bring. But if this be the great negative feature of this wonderful | Ove division of the library for the benefit of luxurious masters ol 
poet’s writings, the jar with which it strikes upon us is indefi- | arts, who could not keep themselves warm cover Duns Scotus or 
nitely increased by these fragmentary publications of facts | Athanasius, but, ia the pride of their hearts, descended to the 
bearing on the one or two central errors of his life. ‘There is | external world, anl took to polished-leather boots and thin 
much in Shetley's life, looked at as 2 whole, which reliey:s the | potations. With these exceptions, Bodley was and is what 
naked naturalism of his theory of love. But to this one focus |it was in the days of its founder—goodly to look upon 
we are again and again drawn by these unwise publications of | @8 he; that ° full solempne man,” who thought, if we should 
fragments all bearing on this point. Hence we trust that Mr. Gar- | “cancel all our theories, axioms, rules, and tenents, as 
nett’s may be the lust. He is not unfit to write, whenever the | Bacon advised, “it would instantly bring us to barbarism, 
time shall come, a complete and harmonious life of the poet, em- | and. after many thonsand years, leave us more Uj rovided of 
bodying all that hus yet appeared, and laying no undue stress on | theorical furniture than we are at the present.” Save aso, aud 
controveried points,—and till he does so, we hope he will not | excepting that ruthless necessity, in the shape of th se same 
again publish on the subject. masters of arts, has marred the quaint device of Sir Thomas 
(who wished to preserve the remembrance of his Christian name 
T. in the shape of his library), and, by developing one end 
of it, have metamorphosed it into an Hl. But for this, the 
mullioned windows, the fragrant air from the College gardens, 
the sol:mn pealing of bells—that have rung out generations of 
| students, and shall ring in generations of students yet to come— 
repeat from hour to hour, and year to year, the pious deeds of our 
English forefathers, and the dim traditions of the past. ‘* Anu- 
quity ! thou wondrous charm, what art thou, that, being nothing, 
art everything? What mystery lurks in this retroversion? Or 
what half Januses are we, that cannot look forward with the same 
idolatry with which we for ever revert? The mighty furure is 
as nothing, being everything! ‘The past is everything, being 
nothing !” : 
In these respects the Bodleian Library is unique, not only in 
England, but in Europe. No library of similar extent possesses 
the same conventual character. Paris, Brussels, Frank‘fort, 
Augsburg. Munich, Valladolid, and Madrid have nothing like it. 
Associated with all the great traditions of England, from the age 
of Duke Humphrey, its founder, to the present century, from the 
days when Queen Elizabeth, in ruff and farthingale, with Burchley 
and Walsingham at her side, harangued the doctors and Heads 
of Houses in well poised Latin, to the time when the Allied 
Sovereigns celebrated the advent of peace within its walls, or 
Queen Victoria inscribed her name among its manuscripts! An 
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BODLEY’'S LIBRARY AND ITS TREASURES.* 

IIE, Reading-room of the British Museum, with its maenificent 
dome, its blue and gilt spandvils, its books in the n-west of 
bindings, its easy lounges and capacious desks. is a sight worthy of 
the metropolis. Ladies in erinoline and fashionable bonnets, 
gentlemen in wideawakes, pork-pics, and urimpeachalle tweeds, 
sit down to the literary fare, provided for them by the munificence 
of the trustees, with as much case and comfort as in their clubs 
or theirdrawing-rooms. Learning is stript of its rust and re- 
pulsivene-s. It has put on the gayest of -arbs. It needs no 
apologi-t for its want of politeness. “And if Plato could come 
upon earth again, he would no longer have to apologise for the 
manners of the learned—so far, at least, as the Reading-room of 
the British Museum may be considered as the type of modern 
scholarship—by saying that scholars were like “ the gallypots of 
apothecaries, which, on the outside had apes, and owls, and 
antiques, but contained within sovereign and precious liquors 
and confections.” It is a sign of the times when it is no longer 
necessary for the votary of science to bid farewell to the world 
and shut himself up in seclusion, when a life of ac‘ivity is not 
incompatible with learning, and Mr. Monckton Milnes is in'no fear, 
like his predec-ssor Gascoigne, of having his return petitioned | 


ee ses alesse 





* Hackman's Catalogue of the Jenner MSS. in the Bodleian. Clavendon Press. 
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no wonder that its treasures of books, manuscripts, and rarities 
should partake of the character of the place and have a sort 
of uniqueness and quaint antiquity about them, not found 
elsewhere. For here, in unisturbed repose, and still better, 
fresh and unchanged, as in their primitive state, are the collec- 
tions of Dr. Dee, the earliest of spirit-rappers, “ who did observe 
and write down what was said by the spirits, Kelley (his assis- 
taut magician), see'mg, and interpreting.” Here, too, is garnered 
up all the correspondence of Hyde, Lord Clarendon, and the 
ittle notes that passed between him and Charles I. in the lobby 
of the House of Commons during those debates which cost the 
King his crown. Here, too, in its bands of red silk, is the corres- 

ondence of the same monarch with his children, when they had 
taken refuge in France; and here, in sombre-winding sheets of 
black silk, and seals to match, are the letters that passed after 
Charles's execution. Here are the correspondence of the Parlia- 
mentary generals, the papers of the unhappy non-jurors; of 
Archbishop Sancroft, and of Bishop Ken, whose name lives fur 
ever in the Morning and Evening Hymn. And here are the 
detui!s of the Pretender’s doings, and his secret friends in Eng- 
land, in the reigns of Anne, George |., and George If. And what 
else there may be of curious lore and unreveuled mysteries in 
that capacious and undisturbed receptacle of * Mighty Bodley” 
who shall tell us ? 

Of late some attempt has been made by the authorities of Ox- 
ford to sort and tubulate their treasures; and Mr. Hackman's 
catalogue, which we have until this late period in our article un- 
consciously omitted to notice—raptin reminiscences of Bodiey — 
is partly the result of these new efforts. We wish to deal gently 
with Mr. Hackman’s labours. His errors of omission and com- 
mission in the execution of his task we will not censure heavily ; 
for who that has had dealings with manuscripts does not know 
how inevitably, spite of all vigilance and precwutions, all sorts of 
errors will creep in? But Mr. Hackman’s notions of a catalogue, 
and of the requirements of those who are like'y to consult one, 
seem to us more strange, uncouth, and antiqua ed than Dr. Dee's 
spirit-rapping, or a non Jjuror’s advecacy of ihe claims of the 
Pretender. If Mr. Hackman had spent his academiva! life in try- 
ing to produce a catalogue as unlike in its plan to any now in 
existence, and as repulsive and inconvenient in the u-ing as pos- 
sible, he could not have succeeded better. The index to his book 
is considerably larger than the book itself; and to use it, the 
student must take learning by the tail, and proceed rearwards 
like an irritated crab. Mr. Hackwan (ominous name!) separates 
the addresses from the substance of the letters, printing the 
former in the body of the work, and the latter in the index. So 


for every entry the reader has to turn backwards and forwards, | 
and incur at each step, as Mr. Hackman himself must have done, | 


a needless amount of double labour. When Mr. Hackman goes 
home, we suppose that he despises the door of his chambers in 
Christ Church, and gets in at the windows. We look for better 
things under the librarianship of Mr. Coxe, for we shall expect a 
more complete analysis of papers to be catalogued, a more intel- 








ligible order, a more thorough knowledge of the wants of modern | 
students ; in short, catalogues as unlike Mr. Ilackman’s, in all 


these resp ‘cts, as Mr. Hackman’s labours are untike the labours 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. 





THE LATE FREDERICK LUCAS.* 

Tus is a pleasant memoir of a man who deserves to be re- 
membered by his contemporaries, and to be respected wherever 
he is remembered. Mr. Lucas was born a Quaker; educated at 
University College, London, during its earliest and stormiest days, 
where he was a fellow student of his present pleasant and thought- 
ful biographer Mr. Riethmiiller; was accustomed theve to look 
upon all faiths with importial hesitation or doult; was forced by 
the vigour of his own nature to find some faith for himself to live | 
and de by ; was induced to try Utilitarianism, the creed of the 
philosophical radicals, in which stony soil his mind striving to 
strike root, found no depth of earth, and so threw up quickly 
an ephemeral and quickly-withered blossom; was thrown 
back upon some deeper faith than * useful” knowledge and 
progress of the nineteenth century, and so fastened at last 
on the still undecayed though broken masonry of the great Mediw- 
val Church, and settled down into the faith of a Roman Catholic. 
Thus tranquillized by a finalattitude of belief atthe age of twenty- 
eight, Mr. Lucas threw himself with ardour into the compara- | 
tively easy work of so solving the unsettled questions of politics 
aad social philosophy as to square with his new assertions, and 
became marked as an eligible literary champion of the Roman 
Catholic cause. The Tublet was established to give him a channel 
for acting upon public opinion in 1810, and for ten years in 
England, and two more in Ireland, he fought the cause of popular 
Irish Catholicism, in the form of agitation for independence and 
for ten int right, with genuine vigour andenthusiasm. It was his 
conception that it was the true policy of the Roman Church to 
represent the popular caus? all over Europe; aud the deepest 
disappointment of his career was the discouragement which the 
Pope threw over the political partizanship of the Irish priests a 
year or two after he had entered Parliament, which he did: in 
1852; indeed, the annoyance and effort which this papal policy | 
entailed upon him probably hastened his death in 1855. 


picture, but one that is always fascinating. It seems to have 
been a mind of powerful practical intellect and enthusiastic, 
eloquent feeling in search of a guiding power, and in search of 
such a guiding power as would give it a fixed point of depariure 
on all intellectual subjects,—a point beneath and behind which 
there would be no further necessity to dig or grope for a justifying 
principle. In the present day intellectual men are apt to waste 
more than half their lives, and enfeeble the spring of the other 
half, in a search after satisfying first principles. Mr. Lucas had 
not a nature that could endure this process —it was too hasty, too 
fervent, too popular; a nature of the kind that must have roots, 
but that rather prefers to strike root deep into the dark soil, and is 
satisfied by the simple test of drawing sufficient nourishment for it 
for strong upward growth. He had learned from Mr. Carlyle to 
admire the concentrated individual energy of the feudal ages— 
ages in which the intellectual and spiritual fountains of truth 
were left by laymen almost entirely unsounded and unexplored, 
far more than the present wider-eyed but loss firm-footed gene- 
ration, in whichso much of the strength, which used to be reserved 
for the step immediately before man, is scattered in the survey of 
a distant horizon. Mr. Lucas had, no doubt, an instinct that 
though it will do very well to write about the strong heroie type 
of character in these days, it could not again be realised except 
under the same conditions as before—namely, the condition of 
restoring the military dictatorship tothe Church,and assuming for 
the masses of men that comparatively irresponsible life of strenuous 
discipleship which is absolved from all the solicitude of determin- 
ing the ultimate prollems of duty and faith. What would not 
be the pres-nt gain of energy to the world—what would not be 
the moral multiplication of power, if, without any narrowing of 
our intellectual vision, every man could start from such a ba-is 
of undoubting moral certainty in his own mind on all the deeper 
questions of existence as the strongest thinkers and actors 
ofthe 12th er 18th centurics carried with them in‘o their careers ? 
There certainly never was a better expedient for concentrating 
moral force than the quasi-military authority of the Roman 
Church over the spiritual sphere of human life. It had, indeed, 
the same effect in economising power which it still has in the 
sphere of war. The exercise of the highest spiritual and intel- 
lectual responsibilities can seldom leave quite the same vigour at 
our disposal for carrying out the dictates of this deeper sphere of 
thought which is at the disposal of those who can, with childish 
simpiicity, accept the solution of others, and refer all their difficul- 
ties to that standard. And if this spiritual feudalism is advan- 
tageous at all, it is certainly more advantageous and surer when 
the dictatorial power is a human voice than when it is a human 
formula or book—when it is wholly Roman Catholic, than when 
it is only half so, or spurious-Protestant. If God and Christ are 
not regarded as the true sources of spiritual certainty to human 
minds there is nothing gained, but much lost, by the substitution 
of dogmatic theories or written documents for a living authority 
of any kind; +o far, we mean, of course, as the mere nature of 
tiie authority gocs, and without reference, of course, to the wisdom 
or folly of the rules enforced by it. 

Mr. Lucas’s first attraction to the Roman Church lay in this 
medieval strength and intensity of character, which is no doubt 
encouraged by the military cast of the intellectual constitution of 
the Roman Chureh. She lays down clearly the fundamental as- 


| sumptions of life, gives the first impu'se to hesitating disciples, 


| for the feeble and irresolute. 


| powerful chieftain. 


and thus seenres them, if they can acquiesce so far, the full 
strength of their faculties for the executive and administrative 
di partments of existence. Mr. Lucas expresses his sense of the 
gacn seeuved by this feudal principle in a lecture delivered shortly 
before his joing the Roman Church :— 

“The unenlightened middle ages, of which I lately spoke, have often 
but if they had in any degree the hardness 
and ruggedness of iron, they had also its strength. It is not to them that 
we look for a smooth and polished surface in society—it is not to them 
that we look for the undeviating practice (in outward acts) of the social 
virtues—it is not to them that we look for a well-ordered material well- 


been denominated iron ages ; 


| being, including all ranks in its wide embraces—but to them we may 


look for that which, with all our improvements, has been almost trodden 
out amongst us—for individual energy and vigour of mind, for spirits 
to whom danger, trouble, and difficulty were the elements of their daily 
life, for men by whom, if cruelty and pain were often ruthlessly 
inflicted, they were at least unshrinkingly borne. ‘Those were not times 
In them, as the strong, the energetic, the 
patient, could alone front successfully the difficulties of life, so those 
times were fertile in men’ who were strong and energetic in action, 
and patient in endurance. In the rude half-anarchy which succeeded the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, each man, deprived of the protection which 
society now so easily affords, was compelled to seek his daily safety, 
and the prosperity of his life, in the strength of his own arm, and the 
vigour of his own character; or, if he did seek for protection elsewhere, 
it was not in a complicated organization, which crushed all individual 
character ; but in an association, in which, in return for protection, he 
surrendered his sword and his arm to the service in the field of some 
In this surrender he found the means of a full 
developement and employment of his own rude energies. Fealty ; 
submission to his superior; a life of activity, but in subordination to 
the will of his lord; free scope for enterprise and heroic achievement, 
but strict and habitual subservience ; subjection recognized as honour- 
able ; reverence to those above him made the very condition and means 
of his turbulent freedom ; such, in one of its aspects, was the daily life 


The glimpse which Mr. Riethmiller gives us of the interior | of the private man of those ages.” 


tonstittion of Mr Lucas’s character presents no very uncommon | 





* Frederick Lucas. A Biography. By Christopher James Ricthmiller. Bell and Daldy 


We see in this last sentence what Mr. Riethmiiller evidently b>- 
lieves—that Mr. Iucas's first great attraction to the Roman Church 
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was its strong dictatorial organization, and we think the tendency | dent of general importance. f 
to :esulve the -eurch for truth into the habit of obe tieuce wes one | of consider ble vexation to the Brits! 


of th» distinguishing maiks of his intellect. If ail inteilec'ual 
men could do the sume as easily there would be no [rot:stantism 
—and no Truth; for to push the responsibility of spiritual dis- 
crim‘nation back upen an external authoriiy is, in fact, to 
renounce one of the highest functions of life altogether. 

Mr. Riethmiiller evidently regrets that his frien: did not, when 
he had once joined the Churen, adhere to the Engiish Reman 
Catholic rather than the Irish Roman Catholic pa ty. But the 
regret seems to us very vain. The English Roman Catholics are 
the Moderati-ts. the Conservatives of the body —p issessed with 
the safe spirit of aristocratic landowners who buve no wish to 
break with the Sta.e. Mr. Lucas had entered the Church not as 
a safe compromise, but as a man joins a flag und:r which he can 
figh: heart and soul,—and his firs: yearniug was a cawse in which 
the Church would authorize him to tight. ‘Ths he f und in tre 
evidently losing cause of the [ish people, who had. like himself, 
the obedient but lively imagination of the Ro:an Catholic type, 
and were, not like himself, helpless and shiftless Cath lies, in 
want of a champion, and willing to give uumeasured love aud 
gratitude to any champion wh» would aid them. Here was the 
very cause for him; a popular and apparently a just ciuse, which 
he loved; an orthodox cause which he might advocate w thout 
filling his mind with painful conflicts ; a cause, 0, in which the 
infin te comp»ssion and pity for those Leneath him, which were 
so characteristic of him, could have their full scope. In thes, too, 
Mr. Lucas was of another century than ours,—that his mind 
seemed to love best to work on behalf of those who were far be 
low him in the meutal worid, as weil as to receive the word of 
command from those who assumed to be above him. His was a 
mind little dependent on the sympathy with equals,—it loved to 
receive decisive ordeis and to exiend k ndly protection. 

Thus he writes to his friend when he was centering Parliament 
in 1852 :— 

“ You will laugh, perhaps, at my calling the Irish people ‘the finest 
pisantry in the world.’ But the limited intercourse I have had with 
them has left on my mind a very strong impression that there is not in 
the world a people—I refer to the unsophisticated portion of the country 
people—for whom a man of any heart or conscience would sooner lay 
down his life. The wrongs they continue to endure fill me with a pas- 
sionate indignation, which I hardly know how either to express or to re- 
press, and I would give every hope I have in this world to alleviate them 
but a little. I fancy that a man who enters the House of Commons 
with these feelings is little better than a fool.” 

That Mr. Rietliniiler no: wnaptly xpplics to Mr. Lucas tle 
lines in which Coleridgs describes Burke— 

“ Him stormy pity, and the cherished love 
Of pomp, and proud precipitance of soul, 
Wildered with meteor fires,” 
is, we think, proved by the tenour of his life. Even his imagina- 
tion was of the kin there indicated. tt was the brilliant external 
lustre which lingers round the carver of that great Church whieh 
has been truly termed ** the ms-ionary of nat‘ons, the rssve ate 
of history, the patron of art, the vanquisher of the sword,’ that 


captivated his imogination :—and could Mr. Lucas have lived to | 


see the present mean and decrepit attitude of the Papacy, we |! ) 
}it; wut all danger on this score was fortuwith avert d by the 


| Chinese themselves, who, by their premature se zur- 


fancy that his faith would have been deevly shaken. 


THE CHINESE CAMPAIGN OF 1860.* 
Wuatever may be the verdict which the historian of the future 
will pronounce upon our late expedition to China, there ean be 
no doubt of the fact that, in the estimation of the present cene- 
ration, it holds a prominent place xmong our “great country’s 
little wars.” It had, indeed, several peculiar teatures of intere-t 
for the general public. It was, in the first place, a notable 
opportunity for ol.taining some precise and detailed information 
respecting a city from which Europeans had always been, as fai 
as possible, rigorous'y exciuded. It afforied, mor. over, the first 
occasion of ascertiiuing the fitness for acinal service of the im- 
proved ordnance on which we had, for som» time past, ben 
expending so much money. An‘, fin ly, the publie feeling, 
already st:ongly excite! by the brilliant letters in which the Times 
correspondent described the earlier inciden's of the campnien 
was still further stimulated by the melancholy event whien 
brought those letters to an untimely close. ‘The gen>ral intere- 
resulting from the combination of all ‘hese special teatures is still 
co recent, that any narrative by an eye-witness of the events of 
the war is sure, from the very niture of its subject, to command 
at lea-t a fair share of public attention. This advantage hes 
been made the most of by the Key. R..L) MeGhee, the ant! or 
of the volume now before us. He nccompani d the exped tion 
in the cupxcity of principal chaplain to the forces. aud, after the 
accomplishment of its object, remained with the army of oceupa- 
tion during its winter sojourn at Tien-T-in. Con-idering the 
peculiar facilities which he enjoyed for acquising information 
respecting all the various invideuts of the campaign, it is only 
fair to conclude that his account of them will ;o-se-s sufficient 
interest to warrant our examining it somewhat in cetail. 

The period which elapsed be'ween the arrival of the 
allied forces in China «nd the actual commencement of 
hostilities does not appear to have been marked by any inci- 











*How We Got to Pekin. A warrative of the Campaigu in China of 186", Ihy the Rev, 
R. J. L. McGhee, Chaplain to the Forces, and to lis Excellency the Earl of Carlisle 
London: Bentley. 
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Th’'s delay, which was the source 

h troops. was, Mr MeGhee 
t lis us, en irely owing to the unpreperet ¢ ndition of the Fr Neb 
cout ngent. Apropos of the question .f sup lies, we have y 
glimpse of an amusing but not very er-dtaile se ne Which 
took place st the land ng of officers’ stoes aud biggage at 
Takoo. Numbers of cass contunms.g property of ali kisds 
having been put on shore below tigh-water mark, were, as 
matier of ¢ urs», floated off to sea Wien tie tide row; aud the 
confusion which foliowed afford: d an opportun.ty for plonde of 
which the British salor was notsow to avail himself, He 
might have been seen, Mr. MeGhe> t Ils us, seated amidst y 
chaos of case-, diving fir-t int> one ant then into ano her ad 
most enerzetically expressing bis disgust when. in hs s ares fy, 
brandy. he came upon * some moe of that champagne” The 
lunuing of the troops at the mouth of the Pe -Ho, unopp s das 
it was, was by no means xn easy matter; and it mizht vave b ey 
seriously interfered with, if vot eatirly preveated had the larty 
generals made a re olute stand at that point. On the advanes 
along the causeway towards th o ts theinvading army was much 
ha:as-ed by the Tartar cavalry who, ween the inta itry forned 
squure, steadily advanced, actua ly imugining, as was aficrwards as- 
certained. that the front rank men, who were kn eling, were per 
forming *kowtow” in token of subm ssion. At the storming or the 
Takoo Furs the Ta:tar troops fongit with gre t determin ti mn, 
standing bodily to their guus, d spite the tearful havoe mae 
amoung tiem by the Armstrong shells. Inveed, Mr. MeGive 
uss.rts that they f ught q ite well enough to acount or ihe 
repulse of the B.itish attack on tie same forts in 1859, and 1e_ards 
the report that Russian soldi rs were seea among the ‘Tari 
forces on that occasion as a si ly mventien. Afier the evp ure 
of the Txko» Fort-, the Chine-e auth» iies had rocours: to t at 
system of treachery which i-, after all, she smest weapon a_ain t 
te barbarian. Two commis-ioners were at once sent to cise: gs 
the prelimi:aries of a ire ty wih the English and Freuch «nvo s, 
and to per-uade them to advance to Pekin with a mo erate 
escort, express!\ stipula ing that our guns should be let: be ina, 
“Jest they should disturb the minds of the people.” Lovd E.gin 
appears to have consented t» this ar ange vent; and the Bet -h 
amy natura ly shared his be ief thar tie campaign was virtually 





/over. When however, it cine tothe point, the Co umis-iow rs on 


nounced. through Mr. Parkes, that they haat exceeded their autho- 


rity in the pretiminary arrangements which they bed mad-> in 
re‘erence othe signing of the treaty.and that they could not vouch 
for their views being carried cut 'y the Cuinese Government. 


Upon this the whole army was ordered to advance on Pekin, 
Eveu then, however, the ve-ources of Chines diplon cy w 

netexhaus ed. N gotiations were still carried on; and, on the 
arrival of the troo s a a town called Hooseewoo, it was tinally 
agree! between Mr. Parkes and the Prinee of 1 that th» forces 
were to eneamp on aspot marked out for th m about 15 mivs 
from Pekin, whence Lod Elsin was to proceed into the ciy 
with wn escort. 'he spot selected by the Chinese fo the enc mp- 


|} ment of our tro ps proved to be commanded by sixty he vy 


| guns, which, wth a Tartar army, were post d directly 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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th front. 
The snare was so clums ly iaid that we can scaice y imag ne that 
the a.led coumanders could. by any p»-sibility, have fale: ino 


{M 
Pa kes and his compa:ions, rendered it impossible to entertuin 
any further doubt as to their intentions, and left no conrs+ open 
to the allied army but that of an immediate advance to th 
gates of Pekin. 

Mr. MeGhee’s account of the treache ous eapture of Mr 
Parkes aud his party makes seare:ly any addition to our pre 
v.o 8s knowledge of the subj-ct. On fact. however, whic: he 
meniions is n t without intrest. It wil be remenb ved thar, 
wheu Mr Parkes found that hs return to Heos ewoo was lik: ly 
to be interrupted, he reso'ved to proceed a'one to the Prnee of 
[and demand an «explanation of this interference; whil- Mr. 
loch and Colonel Waker promise! to await hs reun wh re 
they then were. When he was goue. Mr Loch appears to have 
ridd.n without any oppo-ition from the urtur army into our 
lines, where he reported the sta e of affairs, «nd a: noune dhs 
intention of returning to meet Mr. Park+s. Some one oo~ reed 
that it m ght be u-eful if an officer of the Quartermaster G: neral’s 
dep»rtme .t were to go wih him, as he migh have an opp» 
tunity of observing the en my'’s postin ‘This was saii in 
Captain Brabizon’s hearing; and Mr. MeGhee “ rather thinks’ 
thut it was suzgested to him to volunteer for the duiv—a 
suggestion which he at once obeyed. A few minut s_ later 
Colonel Walker galloped up with three or four of tue Dra_oo! 
Guar s, amid as orm of missiles from the Tartar to p-, wove 
left no doubt xs to the hes il ty of th ir designs Mr MeGhee 
records that “there was a strong opi.ion in t.e army th t Mr. 
Parkes hai been too confiding, and too much: dispo-e-l to yield to 
the Chinese Government, aud thet therefo e his suff rings were 
to a certain extent brought o1 thovgh lis own mistake. while 
per-onally, the deepest s.mpathy was felr for him.” As M. 
MecGiee has previously informe! us that “there is no man in 
China so fit to deal wih the Chinese as Mr Parkes,” we may 
perhaps conclude that he dves net wish to be regarved as -har- 
ing what he represeuts to have been the general opinion on tis 
pont. 

Mr. McGhee gives us a Jong account of the Emperor's Summer 
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fala e, wh ch more than bears out all that we have al eady heard 


o: te magvilicence of its buildings, and of tye variety and value 
te tr asures which it contained. He also fully confirms the 
neral impression that the superior activity and unscrupulous- 
tue French troops were rewarded by much the Ja yg s: 
f the plun ler ; aud even goes So far as to assert that * by 
fy the great st part of the property acquired by otlic rs and 
-ol iers ia the English foreo was purchased from the EF cench. 

On this subject, however, we have ho space to dwell, us we wi hy, 
be ore cone uding our notice of Mr. MeG 1ee"s book, to say a fow 
words re-pecting his views as to the line of con luct whieh we 
og tto adopt in our future dealing with the Cuinese Ilis 
cen imen’s on this point are of the most decided character. 
" Pride aud self assertion in the Asiatic must be met,” he tel's us, 

n the corresvonding minner; and, if we would hold any rela- 
tious with China, we must treat her us il we had an army before 
ih: gates of her ca,it il. else she will forget the fa-t that we w-re 
eve: there. nor believe that «e can ever go ther’ asain.’ The 
only objection which we can see to this ine of policy is that it 
wiht possibly involve the necessity of muintaining an armed 
force in China, since, in the absen-e of suc 1 force, it might not be 
ouite safe to carry it out. Mr. Metihee dwells strongly 
yon the coutempt which they invariably express towards 
all fo eign nations, and cites ove or two in-tances of tuis 
peculiari:y, which, io English ears, sound sitticrently absurd, 

hey regarded our inva-ion of China as an a-t of rebelbon aguinst 
the Emperor, who is, ex officio, ma-te: of the whole world. In 
one of the nunerous in eriogatories te which Mr. Parkes was 
su jecied during his captivity, he happenet to sp ak of the Queen 
of Eneland, in terms whech mmplied an cquatity of rank between 
hr and the Emperor of China. The rebuke with which the 
inquisitors met this unheard-of assumption has something 
amest pathetic in its dignified absurdty. © What do yon 
meau by using such language?” they said; “you have your- 
s lf -hown that you have been long in Chins, that you ean speak 
our la guage and madour books, and you must know, ther 
fe. that there is but one Emperor, who rules over ail lands, 
It s your duty to communicate yoar superior knowledge ou this 
8 bject to your countrymen, mstead of encouraging them in 
their extravagant ideas.” Mr. McGhee carries out his system 
into the most minute details, advising every one who walks about 
P kin to carry a stout stick, and hold it in such a manner t)at 
evers Chinaman who dies not ge out of the way, will “get a 
pokeint e jaw, or somes here thereabouts, by watking against the 
polit of your stick,” as the reverend gentleman ingeniously 
put . it Sach being his method of couciliating the uatives, w 
awenot surprised to find him alluding with great satisfaction to 
arepoat—wheh we, unhke Mr. MeGhee, hearti'y hope is sot 
tru —that Mr. Parkcs so far forgot hims If as to box the ears ot 

nofi ial who, after the capture of the first of the Takoo forts, 
gai thas, if Lord Elgin wanted the others, he must co.ne and take 
them. 

Regarded as a literary performance, we are so.ry to say that 
we cannol rec ghis ‘much merit in Mr. MeGheeo's Loo Weae 
not dispo-cd to admit the plea which he puts fi rward in hi 
preface wns an excuse for all shorteomings ia tis respect, ** thet 
the climate of China often re ders it nece-sury to do as you can 
ratherthan as you weull:” for he might, at least after his recurn 
toleland have submited his rough noes to a careful revi-ion 
before ven'uring to lay them before the pubic. Seutences lise 
the fol ow ne, which are of by n> meuns rare Ovcurrence, 8 0 
wn inexcu-able care’essness im this respect: “1 am certain that 
many a hungry gaze was fixed upon her (a hare) as she cantered 
up the hill, (oth barrels tav ng been fired in vain, sa't junk is 
not goo | fur a constancy.” Mr. MeGhee’s rend ng ay pears to be 
ecofined to the works of Mr. Charles Du keus. whieh he qu ts 
freely, and with to'erable correctness. When he streys beyond 
t'ese limits he is apt to get into trouble. ‘Thus, he not only 
misquo'es) but misappli s also, a well-known Lue from the 
“Enel si: Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” when he atlows Fanes 
ho sanen to “remind him of Byron's ciiticism on Willivm of 
Deloraine, ‘not quite a rebber, yet but ha fa knight.” And he 
forgets the ex stence of Pomoaa when he expre-ses his belief 
tat “Cers is the gedd ss_ not exclu ively of corn, but o 
fruits.” Yhere is e rtainly nothing obirusively prof-ssioval in 
the general tone of his book; but, on «ne or two occa ions, he 
br aks «ur into odd little quot viens fom the Prayer-l ook, which 
we cen only account for on the supp »s tion that he had jotted 
then down in his diary for his own private satis‘action, nd that 
twy were subsequenty printed by mistuke ‘Ihe fol owing is a 
striking instance of this peculiarity :—“ Subsequent events 
ove! what fearful treachery the Chones» Government was then 
potting aga nst us, and how a good and gracion~ Prov desc 
was “atch ng over us to p otect us from falling into the s:are 
(‘Draw me out of the net that they have laid privily for me. 
Ou the whole, we cannot but think that whatever success Mr, 
MeGhee’s volume may meet with will be du+ rather to the 
mtercst of its subject than t vany intrin-ic merits of its own. 
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FRANCE AND SCOTLAND.* 
“A Scorcumay,” says Coleridge, “ is alwavs either a dull French- 
man or a superficial German.” This dietam eoentains just as 
littl truth as all those generalisations with which men of one 
country express their prejndice against those of another: and 


- 








* Les Ecovssis en France. Par Francisque Michel. Tribver aud Co, 


any one who em seriously believe that Scotland has produced 
no hing but second-rate im tation. of Germany or France may 
hold that the Proach character ean be defined as a compound of 
the tiger and the ape. or that Engiishmen find toe-r fitting re- 
presentative in ths bulldog. But the siying points, never :he- 
le-=, to an imp ntant difference b tween Scotch and Euglish 
character. Fiom causes in part historical, in part menial, the in- 
habitants of the northe n part of Great Br.tain have aflinities 
with foreigne:s which cannot be traced am. nest Anglo-Saxous 
In so far as this connexion with Con- 
tuental States sp ings from historical soure s laht ought to be 
thrown upon its uature by » really great work on the subject to 
which Mons. Michel has devoted his two ponderous volumes ; for 
With no nation has Seotlond been so clos-ly allied as wish France. 
Down to the accession of James 1, sce was the coustant and 
mo-t useful tren tot the Freaen mouwrehy, and close relations, 
though of a somewhoet differcut kin i, linked the two countiies to- 
g toer til the eve of the Ir rel Rewolucie '. M hes. Mu hel has 
chosen anexce Lat and istercs ing theme. He has au entiusiastie 
love for his work. and brings to it the result. of much labour and 
erudiccon, Dhspite oll these advantag.s, he has proiuced a 
thaoushly dull end not very instreetive book, The topic 
whieh be had tak n im hand pres uted one great d fliculiy to 
anv author who wished to treat it artistically. It sufleved 
from a total want of uciy. An hi-torim of Sco land, or 
of France, tells an tnbroken tale, whilst a writer bound to 
arate notuing whieh doves not bear upom tho reciprocal 
intuen eof two nsti ns is often foreed suddenly to turn aside 
from the st interesting evouts in the fori s of cach, and 
thus readers are perpetcally tantaliset by being brought close 
to toe bo der of & eut trims etionus, the i-sue of which they are 
not allowed tole rn. Mons. Mielwl mig t to same di gree have 
relive died thi. defect by vd pti row « { two courses. Hlad he 
drawn a distinct ouhne «f the chief pha es ex ibited by the 
con:exion betwen two pooples, foreed as it were into aliianee by 
their position endinterests; had be shown how this union arouse, 
and why it ceasd, and what wos its pe:manent result, he 
woult have e rued the gratitude of all poilosophis students of 
hist re. Had be onthe other hand, put xside all att mpis at 
wneralisation, but murrated the fortunes, and depie ed the 
cha ae ers of the num rons Seotehouwn who found abroad a career 
n which to display their talents and the toree of their will, 
he would have interested all who can sympathise with the «x- 
piotsof men, whos* daring hos raised them to eminence, and 
would at the sane time have given the word more insight into 
the pecul aciies of Seoteh nature than cau be gained trom the 
0 called y hilosoptve laws of theori.ts wh>-olve ail the problems 
prese sted by the features of arace marked beyond others with 
obtrusive individualiy by a few hich-scunding dogmas about 
he tdluen-e of berren mountai.s and of harsh superstition. 
With tao paths before hom, either of which might have led to 
sucess, he has taken a road of his own which could end in 
nothing but fulure. lle hos produced neither a history hor a 
sories of bi mwraplis, but an ul wianged tas of d sjointed infor- 
naton. What few gon rod retlections he makes - as, for example, 
Wien uttmpting to embody in a few sentences the effects of 
Secor h met tp 'N “ca sp) eul itio rare Stl) evi ‘ial ; nd cotmmon- 
pace, and the fact that no disti.et or cons-cutive necount is 
viven of the vise, for:unes, or end of the Scotch fu rd. is a suffi- 
cent oxampl: of our author's defects as anerrater, He is notan 
hi-t wian, bat an antipuacian ; and, wholly oceupied with coats of 
arinsant family pe ir Cs, Can scare ly re cognuise either i npertant 
facts or roamarkible meo, when the line of his investigations 


bo n south of the Lorder, 


br.ngs them a-io-s his track 

lonest Libour, on any ma'ter deserving of toil, is certain to 
proluee g ot frait. and Mons. Miesel bas collected together 
facs which fos readers can tun to go d secount, and make the 
busi f inferences which he hims if has not di-t me tly drawn. 
Hostility to Ensland is the primary reason fir the close 
alliances wheh drew together two lunds, exch of which had 
something to far from Kuglish power, and neither of which, till 
the thme of the R formation, eould dread each o hers influence, 
When France was attneked, the Seotch were incited to cross the 
torder, and whenever Enolish armies were advancing into the 
Lowlands, aid of some sort, or ut leas: prom ses of aid, «nd what 


would now be called * moral supper,” was afforded by the French 


Court to the most friti ful of allies. A union formed on the 
-trongt! of a common hatred was rapid'y cemented by a further 
cvuse. Either f om the wretehed conadit on of the French peasan- 


t yo or fiom a wish to raise up a fo co independent of all control 
frou toe nobles, tee Fr nch kings soon began to employ mereena- 
res. The Scotch were aimrubly fitted to supply the troops whi h 
Hr nee sequired, and took a p rcin the wars between that country 
and Eng and, which Freveh vanity hos not a litle concealed, 
Mons. Mich | has brengit iuto the clearest light the greatness 
of th servces rend rd by Scoteh soldiers, and the extraordinary 
numbers whith the hop: of plunder, the desire for distinction, 
and the hatred of Eny'and br ught across the Channel. 
Buuge was won by their arms, aid Verneuil was apparently 
lost becan-e Fieuchmen b gun to grow suspicious of their too 
flicient triends Of the ci:cumsteners attending a quarrel, of 
which the effects were +o important, Mons. Michel unhappily 
says little; but the lerge rewards obtained at different times by 
th foreign servanis of tve French Crown were cnough to excite 


/envy among-t the nobil ty j alous of the Ciown it-elf. When 
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Touraine was given to Douglas, when Buchan was promoted to 


<a 
devote themselves to the poor in the neighbourhood of Park 


command, and Stuarts, Vernons, and Wigtons received lands and | street. They are known throughout the neighbourhood an 
q ? 


money, whilst the common people began to feel the exactions of 
their hired defenders little less vexatious than the oppressions of 
their foes, no one can wonder that suspicion and dislike should 
excite quarrels, even on the eve of battle. 

Momentary disagreements are easily forgotten amongst those 
who are attached by the ties of permanent interests, and the 
long alliance of Irance and Scotland grew closer and closer, till the 
Reformation suddenly altered the whole policy of the latier king- 
dom. Long before the Act of Union, even before ever James I. had 
ascended the throne of Mngland, the union between the two parts 
of Great Britain had begun. Religions sympathy was strong 
enough to overcome national antipathy, and the political con- 
nexion with France, which seemed to cilminate when Mary 
married a French King, really received its death blow from 
the moment John Knox became the virtual ruler of his 
country. By a curious change of circumstances, the ancient 
alliance was succecded by a connexion of a different charac- 
ter. The mass of Scotchmen whws* lives fill Mons. Michel's 
latter volume are Catholics. Vor the most part they are fol- 
lowers of the exiled Stuarts, and, when not exiles, hold by the 
old religion. It is interesting to observe how these men, cut 
off from their countrymen, opposed in fecling to the Protes- 
tantism which forms the soul of Scotch history, still preserved 
their national traits, hung togethcr with tenacity, made a 
little society of their own, and throughout all France kept up a 
species of social freemusoury. Father Blekhal is the very 
type of tiese Seotchmen, carried as it were into captivity. 
His own memoirs tell the events of his career, and thus his pic- 
ture is pourtrayed witha clearness rarely presented in Une meagre 
sketches drawa by Mons. Michel. The main object of his life 
was to preserve to the true Church two noble ladies. Lady 
Tsabel Hay was the first object of his anxious solicitude, and 
pages might be filled in describing the good pricst’s wanderings 
and intrigu’s till, in spite of a lover and of her father, he lodge¢ 
her in safe religious retirement at Brussels, under the protection 
of the Court of Spain. THis suecess in this instance fired him 
with ambition to effect a new trimmph. and Lady Henrietta Gor- 
don was the next young Jady on whose family he obtruded his 
services. By dauntless energy, thouzh scantily provided with 
money, though at first but coldly received by the Huntleys, the 
priest snecveded in lodging his charge amidst the religious 
safety of orthodox Paris. When, however, the young lady 
showed a decide. taste for all the vanities of the world, and 
declined even to repay a pecuniary debt to her spiritual director 
ata moment when he was in distress, one cannot but suspect 
that Blakhal must have regretted his labours on behalf of a 
pupil who showed little gratitude to her teacher and brought 
little credit upon her Church. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

GeorGE Extor has made a mistake. It is no longer possible 
to doubt that “Romola” in the Cornhill is a failure, 
for though two numbers can reveal little of the plot and 
less of the characters, they are sufficient to prove how com- 
pletely the authoress has fettered herself. In choosing a scene 
so oll; the sculptor has, as it were, bound himself to quarry 
all his own marbles, and the mechanical task dulls_ the 
brain and chills the invention. Her strength is exhausted 
in the effort to paint the scene and arrange the draperies, 
to secure the couleur locale, and recall, so far as may be, the 
tone of a forgotten generation. Romola is dull, almost un- 
readable, and though there are touches here and there which make 
the reader savage at such waste of power, there are also descrip- 
tions and dialogues tedious to admiration. ‘The account of the 
Florentine procession in this number may be accurate, but it is 
not alive, and the talk of the blind scholar is wearisome to a 
degree. A ‘Tuscan scholar may have talked liked this, but if he 
did, he undoubtedly bored his audience : — 

“*Nay, my good Nello,’ said Bardo, with an air of friendly severity 
‘you are not altogether illiterate, and might doubtless have made a 
more respectable progress in learning if you had abstained somewhat 
from the cicalata and gossip of the street-corner, to which our 
Florentines are excessively addicted; but still more if you had not 





: 


clogged your memory with those frivolous productions of which | 


Luigi Pulci has furnished the most peccant example—a compendium 
of extravagancies and incongruities the farthest removed from the 
models of a pure age, and resembling rather the grylli or conceits of a 
period when mystic meaning was held a warrant for monstrosity of 
form; with this difference, that while the monstrosity is retained, the 
mystic meaning is absent; in contemptible contrast with the great 
poem of Virgil, who, as I long held with Filelfo, before Landino had 
taken upon him to expound the same opinion, embodied the deepest 
lessons of philosophy in a gracefnl and well-knit fable. And I cannot 
but regard the multiplication of these babbling, lawless productions, 
albeit countenanced by the patronage, and in some degree the example 
of Lorenzo himself, otherwise a friend to true learning, as a sign that 
the glorious hopes of this century are to be quenched in gloom ; nay, 
that they have been the delusive prologue to an age worse than that of 
iron—the age of tinsel and gossamer, in which no thought has sub- 
stance enough to be moulded into consistent and lasting form.'” 

Philip ends with this number somewhat hurriedly, and in 
the next Mr. A. Trollope will take Mr. Thackeray's place with 
a new tale. Perhaps the best of the remaining papers is 
a description of the establishment of the Sisters of Charity 
in Westminster, a little convent occupied by six sisters, who 


as usual, pass unmolested where no other women dare vent: 
They have founded an infant school, which seems very seein 
nurse the sick, and, so far as they have the means, assist ke : 
One sister watches the school, another the home establishtent 
also full of children, another teaches an evening class of the 
very worst and most neglected young men in the parish, said to be 
most successful. Continuous labour in charitable work is the rule 
of the house, and it is rigidly obeyed. Whether the Sisters are the 
better for vows, and incessant religious ceremonial, and all the other 
| small appliances to keep faith warm, may reasonably be questioned « 
| but their out of door work is a very successful attempt to Teale 
| high form of Christian life, and deserves the respect of every man 

who believes that were Christ again on earth it is among the 

neglected children of civilisation that he would principally dwell 
| The paper on * the Climate and the Work,” though thin, is readable 
, and describes well the weary mass of labour which always preagg 
on an Indian Governor-General. The writer, we are glad to see 
does not believe a residence in the hills a panacea for the 
evils caused by the plains. They have their own diseases, the 
bad water of the highlands killing more than the malaria of 
| the plains, and they are utterly useless for the repair of the great 
| Indian complaint, shattered nerves. Statistics prove that on the 
whole, the great ‘ stations " in the North are healthier than Simla 
or Kussowlee, and the exceptional unhealthiness of Calcutta, caused 
entirely by the want of outfall for the drainage, will next year be 
at an end, a large system of sewers being complete. Calcutta wil] 
then be as healthy as Rangoon, which, once regarded ag ay 
Aceldama, is now the sanitarium of the Valley of the Irrawaddy 
and, next to Singapore, the healthiest city east of the Cape. 
| Blackwood is dull this month. Mrs. Oliphant is spoiling Salem 
Chapel by piling the agony up a little too high, though the picture 
| of the Minister's Mother struggling in the midst of her bitter grief 

to Le the Minister's Mother, and go to church and look respectable, 
and the passage of arms between her and her son’s deacons’ wives 
| are still most admirable. But Miss Austin, whom in these deserip- 
| tions she has rivalled or surpassed, would not have employed sedue- 
| tion and murder as the incidents of her plot, or written sentences 
like these. ‘The Minister's sister who has been lured from home 
has returned to her mother to be arrested for murder. 








“Susan's bare beautiful arm lay on the coverlid, white, round, and 
full, like marble. The doctor, who had never seen the fair Saxon girl 
who was Mrs. Vincent's daughter a week ago, thought in his heart 
that this full developed form and face, rapt to grandeur by the extremity 
of woe, gave no contradiction to the accusation he had just heard with 
so much horror. That week had obliterated Susan's soft girlish inno- 
cence and the simplicity of her eighteen years. She was a grand form 
as she lay there upon that bed—might have loved to desperation— 
fallen—killed. Unconsciously he uttered aloud the thought in his 
heart—* Perhaps it would be better she should die!” 

A “Skye lark” is one of those rollicking, easy, descriptive papers, 
full of animal life and fun, which Professor Wilson made a 
specialty of Blickwood. ‘The present one is not very interesting, 
but contains some curious anecdotes of the eagles who live on the 
remoter crags of the Quirang range in Skye. ‘The writer, however, 
evidently believes he has his subject all to himself, for he ventures 
on the following astonishing assertion:—*‘* A friend of mine, 
whose observation I can thoroughly depend on, assured me that 
a fullgrown fox was brought by one of these cloud-cleavers 
to its eyrie in Rannoch, as fvod for the young.” It is just 
conceivable that an eagle finding a fox on the edge of a cliff 
might swoop with it downwards to its eyrie; but that it could 
| carry it — is incredible. A full-grown fox is as heavy as a 
| sheep and strong as a bloodhound, and for a bird to carry a 
| weight three or four times its own into the air, that weight 
struggling the while, must be impossible. To carry off a fox 
| would be a feat fora condor. We must quote one anecdote of the 
| march of civilization in the Highlands :—*: The latest discovery I 

have heard of this kind was made by a Perthshire baronet, who 
| saw what he supposed to be a deadly game-net hanging behind the 
|door of a farmhouse. Pointing it out exultingly to his factor, 
|‘ Here, Mr. M., I've long been suspecting these poaching-nets, 
and now we have the proof.” ‘ Hoot, Sir P.,” said the honest 
| farmer, ‘* that’s the lassie’s crinoline ! ” 








| Sir L. Bulwer this month is on his own ground—the moral effect 
of literature, or as he calls it, the ** moral effect of writers,”—ant 
| says some sensible things on the “ property of genius to lose” in the 
course of time ‘its deleterious particles.” Lucretius wrote to cireu- 
late atheism, but people now-a-days are rendered rather more 
devout than more atheistical by reading Lucretius. The illustra- 
| tion is a poor one, for the test of genius is, that it does what it 
| intends to do, but the argument is sound substantially, while the 
fact that writings usually considered evil have been productive 
of good, that Hume's sceptical ideas, for example, produced the 
| system of Kaut, and that nothing, therefore, ought to be suppressed, 
| is eloquently put. Sir L. Bulwer, however, cannot avoid even on 
| such a subject sentences like these: ‘ Art, in fact, is the effort of 

man to express the ideas which Nature suggests to him of 4 
| power above Nature, whether that power be within the recesses 
| of his own being, or in the Great First Cause of which Nature, 
| like himself, is but the effect.” He might just as well have said, Art 
is the effort of man to express the pleasure of looking at a landscape 
or eating mushrooms. Suppos?a man paints Sir Lytton Blwer, is his 
work not art, and does a portrait express * the ideas which nature 
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to him of a power above nature?” Art is not all ideal, | ‘ YNT- a bd Pl ar ry) 
and whatever of it is not so is herein wrongly described. It is | CUR R EN r LI I ERA TURE. 
read in Blackwood a diatribe against modern sermons as : Pap. sarees 
severe as any liberal ever penned. ‘The evil, however, in Scotland | Mn. Sraxronp has just published a couple of very ingenious 
must be almost unendurable, for whereas English respectability | and interesting diagrams,* compiled by Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, 
thinks «ny sermon a thing to be heard with reverence, Scotch | the object of which is to convey, in the form best suited for 
respectability wants “ unction,” strong doctrinal statements, and | SP¢ dy referc nee, a vast quantity ot information which is likely to 
a certain regular length. If an archangel preached only be specially useful to men of business. ‘Ihe first of these dis- 
for twenty minutes, middle-class Scotchmen would declare | §'ams shows the average price of Consols, the average price of 
him irreverent, and Arnold's sermons to his boys would wheat, and the number of commissions of bankruptey for each 
be called ** puir screeds.” The Scotchman, too, has to listen to month, from the beginuing of 1731 to the close of 1861, as well as 
two sermons in each service, one a formal exposition, the other an the minimum rate of interest or discount in London for each 
informal lecture composed in the voeative case, and called a prayer. month, fiom the commencement of 1624 to the clove of last year. 
The writer, says the Established Church, intends to meet this evil, | The second shows all the weekly accounts of the Bank of Eng- 
but he so clouds his meaning in words that we are unable to guess | land since the passing of the Bank Act of 1844, together with 
whether the Assembly intends to sanction a form of prayer, in | the amount Bank of England private and joint-stock bank 





curious to 





which case the establishment will lose half its remaining adherents, 
or to introduce a ritual, in which case the Calvinistic theology | 
must inevitably be abandoned. He concludes, however, with the 
sensible advice that only those should preach who have the power 
of preaching. 

Macmil'an opens with a new story by Professor C. Kingsley, | 
which promises to be exceedingly good, though the hero begins life 
asachimney-sweep. Mr. Kingsley, however, should be above the 
absurd affectation of such titles as the ** Water Babies a fairy 
tale for a land-baby.” ‘There is nothing about babies, water or 
other, and if fairies make their appearance they will do it in the 
nineteenth century and be horribly out of place. ‘The chapter ends 
with an exquisite little song sung by the river, of which we must 
quote one verse :— 

* Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
3y laughing shallow, and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle and foaming weir ; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child.” 
The letter from America is as good as usual, including a most 


readable description of Harvard College, and ending with a de- | 


scription, somewhat too short, of the present condition of the 
public mind. ‘The one desire in New England, says “ E. D.,” 
is to know the truth, and the one impulse to defend the national 
honour, but ‘all else is as yet chaos.” ‘The review of Clough’s 
poems, by Mr. Masson, is only remarkable for the clearness with 
which he brings out the religious condition of Clough’s mind, the 
permanent altitude of doubt which he latterly assumed, and 
which, indeed, he almost regarded as a system. ‘True religion 
with him consisted, it would seem, in the firm, resolute, un- 
swerving conviction of the inscrutability of the Supreme.” ‘The 
great problems of life, the co-existence of a good God, and 


misery, of fate and free will, of the eternal wish to do good, and | 


the eternal tendency to do evil, had, so to speak, mastered him, 


and, utterly bewildered, he at last made doubt his stand-point, | 
| structions, by which their use is rendered perfectly casy ; and we 


and thus summed up his practical advice to all men :— 
“Take better part, with manlier heart, 
Thine adult spirit can; 
*No God, no Truth,’ receive it ne’er— 
Believe it ne’er—O Man! 
But turn not then to seek again 
What first the ill began ; 
‘No God, it saith; ah, wait in faith 
God's self-completing plan ; 
Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man!” 

Strong men.—though dreamy clergymen, fighting the puerile 
scepticism of Voltaire, which has now about as much hold on 
men as the seepticisin of Lucian—do not know it, all pass 
through that stage. ‘The speciality ef Clough’s mind was that ho 
remained in it, and strove to construet, out of the very absence of 
dogma, a faith, a process which with most men would be like 
making trousers of nakedness. With him, however, it had this 
result, that he accustomed his soul to bear the cold air, and found 
in his skin a garment which preserved him from the touch of all 
evil things. ‘Che paper on ** Montenegro” explains very clearly the 
political position of the Black Mountain, and argues, as this journal 
has always done, that the duty of England in the matter is to leave 
the new nationalities now rising under the shadow of ‘Turkish rule 
to fight it out with the Sultan. ‘There is no reason why we, of all 
men should support a Mussulman despotism against its own 
Christian subjects, whose first act on the outbreak of the present 
war was to abolish the anci-ut practice of exposing their enemies’ 
heads, 

Fraser has little. this month, of sp cial interest. ‘The two stories 
are neither of the first class, though superior to the run of maga- 
zine tales, and ** A. K. II. B.” grows as tiresome as the * Disagree- 
able People” of whom he, this month, writes. There is not a 
word in his essay which is open to cavil; Lut one may sicken of 


sense, as Diderot once complained that he had * an indigestion of | - 


bread.” The remark about men who make themselves disagreeable 
by perpetually suggesting ** consequences” to nervous people, which 
consequences never arise, is original; but the remainder of the | 
essay is as old as literature, and mucli of it belongs properly to that 
London comic school—the school of Albert Smith—which Mr. | 
Boyd probably abhors as heartily as ourselves. 


|3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities, or Consols. 
‘total of Consols in 1751 was a littl more than 9 millions 


promissory notes in circulation during each week, and the 
Bank minimum rate of dscount. The system adopted 
by Mr. Jevons in the construction of these diagrams is as simple 
as it is efficacious. ‘The required price or number for each mouth 
is represented on a certain fixed scale by the heiglit of a dot above 
a given baso line; and, these dots being joined together by 
straight lines, a curve is produced which accurate'y represents 
the fluctuation of each price or number during the whole period 
over which the diagram extends. ‘Thus, the price of Consols 


| is shown on a scale of $an inch to every £10; that of wheat, 


on a seale of 4.an inch to every 10s. a quarter; the number 
of bankruptey commissions, on a scale of 1 inch to every 100 


| bankruptcies; and the rate of discount, on a scale of 1 inch to 


h per cent. perannum. A very brief study of the first of these 
diagrams has made us acquainted with several very interesting 
facts. ‘The existence of Consols, properly so called, dates only 
from 1751, when several separate stocks, each bearing aa interest 
of 3 per cent., were united into a single stock culled the 
The sum 


sterling: they now amount to mere than 400 millions. 
The highest price ever reached by Consols was 106}, in Decem- 
ber, 1752; but in June, 1737, before their consolidation, the 
3 per cent funds were quoted at 107; Consols were at their 
lowest price in August, 1798, when they were at 47}. The lowest 
prico of wheat was at the commencement of 1744, when for three 
months it was only 1s. a quarter. Its highest price was in 
March, 1801, when it was 15s. 3d. a quarter. Before the close 


| ° owe . : 
of that year it was down to 73s 4d, and, after various fluctuations, 


it again rose to 157s. 1d. in August, 1812. Its highest price in 
late years was in June, 1847, during the Irish famine, when it 
rose to 92s. 10d. ‘The monthly number of bankruptcies reached 
its highest point in May, 1826, when it amounted to 342; during 
the panies of 1847 and 1857 it reached 286 and 278 respectively. 
At these two latter dates the minimum rate of discount was 10 
pereent. Both the dingrams are admirably lithographed by Mr. 
Stanford, whose work is but little inferior in clearness to the best 
line engraving. They are accompanied by ample printed in- 


heartily hope that the care and industry which Mr. Jevons has 
shown in their compilation will be rewarded by their introduc- 
tion into the counting-lhouse of every man of business aud the 
library of every political economist throughont the country. 

The remarkable speed and facility with which the analysis of 


}many substances can be cffected by the volumetric method, 


have,.as might have been expected, led to the incorporation of 
that system in the course of struction pursued in every labora- 
tory in Europe. Still, with the single exception of a s-ction in 
Mr. Conington’s Handbook of Chemical Analysis, we are not 
acquainted with any work in the English language which gives 
any instruction in this important branch of chemical practice. 
This deficiency is to a certvin extent supplied by a small volume 
just published by Mr. R. H. Scott, of Trinity College, Dublin.t 
Mr. Scott, who appears to have done his work carefully and 
well, confines his attention only to those process«s which are in 
ordinary use. We are glad to see that he adopts the French 
system of weights and measures, the universal e: ployment of 
which in all chemical calculations is much to be desired. We 
obs. rve that he follows the example of all foreign treatises on 
the subject, in recommending caustic soda as the best material 
fur the normal alkaline solution, regarding the volatility of 
ammonia as a decisive bar to its employment for that purpose. 
We have always found that the difficulty of procuring potash or 
soda perfectly free from carbonate is so great, that the readiest 
way is to employ a solution of ammonia, determining its precise 
strength at the commencement of each operation by means ot the 
normal acid solution. 

All who are in any way interested in Indian affairs will 
find a large amount of useful information, in a very com- 
pact form, in a manual; just published by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin. It contains a complete and well-digested account 
of the present condition of the greatest of our dependen- 
° Diagram sh wing the Price of the Englich Funda, &e Degram showing all the 
Weekly Accounts of the Ban’ of England. Scaufuid 

+A Handsovk of Voumetria!l Analysis By Robert I. Seott, M.A. T.C.D. 
Secretary of the Geological Society of Dublin, and Lecturer in Mineralogy to the 
Royal Dublin Society. Longman and Co, 


t The Progress and Present State of Dritich India: a Manual for General Use. 
By Montgomery Martin, author of “History of the Britis Colonies,” &c. Sampson 


Low and Co 
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cies, from a military. social, political, and commercial point We hav» this week two or three addit’os to that ephe era) 
of view. Mr. Martin has prefixed to it a brief sketch of | class of literature to whic! the Internation’) Exhibiion has cjyey 
the hit ry of Brt sh tndia, two-thirds of which are teken up) rise. The mo-t impotent of these is a guide to the pictur sin hoe 
by the even's:f the last fiva years. Fron th’'s we lean that he | Exhibition, by Mr. Tom Vay'or.* This is a very pleasan’ y writtey 
strongly dsapproves of the sla ishter (f the Delhi prinees by | litle book, and sows a wide appreciat on ef the works of ditt sen; 
Captain Hod on, and that he regaris Hav lock as “aco d and ylesand diff rent cou tries; and we do not doubt that it willle 
popular Colon 1, but a bad General, nirrow and pre, julived in | fonnd of meterial service as an aid toa det ail dexaminatio of 
hi- views, with the leming to favourit'sm whi ich is s> famla]tiis grea’ coll ction. Itis particularly noticeabl > for the num), , 
and interest of its ancedotes respecting the earlier Eiy)is), 
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weakness in the commander of a mixed force” Thes* epinons 
may nt meet with unive sal assent, but they do not ut all affect | painters and -ome of th ir -ubjects 
oat d . —) a lk one yeryonre ry thea » go . ———— 
> value of Mr. \ u's book as a menual of the pr. sent con 
the bts : lartin’s book ! ‘ * TIandbo |! to th: Pictures in the [International Exhibition. By Tom Yayo \ 
dition of India. Bradbury end b.vans, ; 
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